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J'ai trou-vél'cau si bel-le Que je m’y suis baigné. 
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Il y alongtemps que je t'aime, Jamais je ne t’oublierai, 
oe eum! 
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Il yalongtemps que je t'aime, Jamais je ne t’oublierai. 


J'ai tronvé l’ean si belle, 
Que je m’y suis baigné. 


Il y a longtemps que je t’aime, 
Jamais je t’oublierai. 
Au-dessus de ma téte 


Le rossignol chantait. J’ai perdu ma maitresse, 
n race ven — m’a ——. 

y a longtemps que je t’aime ‘our un bouquet de roses 
Jamais jene Voublieral. : Que je lui ai r'fasé. 
Au-dessus de ma téte Ilya longtemps que je t’aime, 
Le rossignol chantait. Jamais je ne t’oublierai. 
Chante, rossignol chante, 
Puisque tu as |’ coeur gai. Pour un bonqnet de roses 


Que je lui ai r’fusé. 
Je voudrais que la rose 


Il y a longtemps que je t’aime, 
J Fat encore au rosier. 


jamais je ne t’oublierai. 


Chante, rossignol, chante, 
Paisque tu as |’ coeur gai, 
Si tu as I’ coeur 4 rire, 
Moi, je l’ai 4 pleurer. 


Tl a longtemps que je t’aime, 


Il y a longtem: ne je t’aime, 
Jeoals je ne t’oublierai. ‘ 


Je voudrais que la rose 
Fat encore au rosier, 
Et qu’ ma jolie maitresse 


Jamais je ne t’oublierai. Fut encor prés de moi. 
Si tu as 1’ cceur 4 rire, Il y a longtemps que je t’aime 
Moi, je l’ai 4 pleurer; Jemals ee Voubliens. ; 


J’ai perdu ma maitresse, 
Elle m'a délaissé. 





SAINT BRANDAN. 
BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Saint Brandan eails the Northern Main : 
The brotherhoods of saints are glad. 
He greets them once, be sails again : 
So late !—such storms !—The Suint is mad! 


He heard across the howling seas 
Chime convent bells on wintry nights ; 
He saw on spray-swept Hebrides 
Twinkle the monastery lights ; 


Bat north, still north, Saint Brandan steer’d: 
And now no bel!s, no convents more! 

The burtling Polar lights are near’d ; 
The sea without a human shore. 


At last—(it was the Christmas night: 
Stars shone after a day of storm)— 

He sees float near an iceberg white, 
And on it—Christ !—a living form! 


That furtive mien—that scowling eye— 
Of bair that black and tufted fell— 

It is—Oh, where shall Brandan fly — 
The traitor Judas, out of Hell! 


Palsied with terror, Brandan sate: 
Tbe moon was bright, the iceberg near. 
He hears a voice sigh bumbly, “ Wait! 
By high permission I am here. 


“ One moment wait, thou boly man! 
On earth my crime, my death they knew : 
My name is under all men’s ban: 
Ah, tell them of my respite too! 


“Tell them, one blessed Christmas night— 
(It was the firet afier I came, 
Breathing eelf-murder, frenzy, epite, 
To rue my guilt in endless flame)— 


“T felt, as I in torment lay 
*Mid the souls plagu’d by Heavenly Power, 
An angel touch mine arm, and ray— 
Go hence, and cool thyself an hour { 


“* Ab. whence this mercy, Lord?’ I said. 
The Leper recollect, suid 


Who ask d the passers by for aid, 
In Joppa, and thy charity. 


“Then I remember’d bow I went, 
In Joppa, through the publi¢ street, 





————— 
) when attributed toa gaardeman of the present day. Some of our great- 

est authors are as unskilled as the smailer fry ia the art or knack of 
writing natural d Indeed, the more imagination and information 
& writer possesses, the leas able he appears to be to descend to the level 
of ordinary conversation. In What will he do with it? for instance, none 
of the characters are made to speak the language which would have been 


One morn, when the zirocco epent 
Its storms of dast, with burning heat; - 


“ And in the street a Leper sate, 
Shivering with fever, naked, old : 
Sand rak’d his sores from beels to pate ; 





































































The hot wind fever’d him five-fold. used by their prototpyes in real life. Women write dialogue better thaw 

r men do: they catch and reproduce more easily the tone of those about 

“ He gaz’d upon me as I pase'd, them, but they are not good writers of historical novels, because they 
And murmur’d. Help me, or I die !— can describe, or rather transcribe, with success only those scenes 

To the poor wretch my cloak I cast, characters which come under their own observation. Men have more 

Saw him look eas’d, and hurried by. imagination, and can generalize character better than women, but they 


often fail in detail. In an historical novel, where the accessories of the 
stery are more or less found for them, they can give full play to their 
descriptive talents and deeper habits of thought, without the incongraous 
effect which is produced by a story of every-day life, in which tbe heroes 
and heroines “ talk like a printed book.”’ 

The author of Eothen. after describing an eastern funeral, remarks, “I 
did not say ‘ Alas!’ Nobody ever does, that I know of, though the word 
is so frequently written ;” and our novels would be livelier my if 
their authors would keep the difference between written and epoken lan- 
guage more Clearly before their eyee. Narrative is one thing and dia- 
logue another. An author is at liberty to use any style he pleases whem 
he relates events in his own person, but if these events are to be made 
known to the reader through the mediam of a conversation, the author 
is bound to reproduce as nearly as possible the language and mode of 
thought which would be used by the prototypes of his fictitious charac- 
ters. “Sister mine, can I woo you to a walk?” is perhaps a beautifal 
and poetic mode of putting the question, but we fear that in these days 
“ Are you good for a walk?’ is the way in which it would be rendered 
by most brothers, We do not presume to determine between the resped- 
tive merits of the phrases, but we think that in a novel professing to de- 
scribe life in these days the less elegant would be the more true, and 
there is trath even in fiction. The fault of many novels of the day is 
lack of incident end over-abundance of dialogue ; and when the incident 
- on crutches and the dialogue on stilts, the pas de deux is not harmo- 
nious. 

It is the perfect harmony of the dialogue with both actors and incidents 
which makes the great charm of reality. Unless the characters in a fiction 
speak as we expect them to speak, aud feel in our own minds that they 
would speak, we cannot get up a hearty sympathy for them; we read 
about them as we read about the sufferers by a fire at New York or by 
an earthquake in Lima. We are aware that they are sufferers, but be- 
yond an abstract sense of pith we feel no interest in the catastrophe ; 
while an accident trifling in comparison, but happening at our own door, 
will call up all our sympathies in a moment. The close fidelity to na- 
tural expression is one great cause of the popularity of Adam Bede: the 
story * is an old tale and often told,” but never before told with suck 
mioute knowledge of the modes of thought and language of the actors in 
the drama. And there is no danger of lowering any subject by discus 
sing it in every-day parlance. The sermon of *“ Dinah Morris’ touches 
upon tbe highest of all topics, and loses none of its sublimity because it 
is couched in the words of an uneducated though most earnest woman, 
It is the spirit of the writer, not his language, wh’ch can elevate or de« 
grade his subject. The mere fact of touching upon moral or religious 
subjects in a novel does not necessarily imply that they are improperly 
handled ; but when such questions are discussed or even glanced at in 
an irreverent or sceptical tone, mischief is done to an extent probably 
never contemplated by the writer. “The devil tempts most men, but an 
idle man tempts the devil ;”’ apd as idle men, and women too, form the 
mass of novel readers, it woul be as well if novel writers would re- 
member their own responsibility. 

We all admit in theory that drankenness is a sin; all who hear their 
Bible read may know how it is looked upon by God. All who are capa- 
ble of the most superficial observations may see its effect upon man ; yet 
how seldom is this sin treated in fiction (never on the stage) otherwise 
than as a subject for mirth ; and the same is true of even worse crimes. 
Selfishness is the creed uf the day. “ If your neighbour’s foot be in your 
way, tread on it—do you suppose he will not remove it?” We pride 
ourselves as a nation upon our honour—we pique ourselves upon bool 


“O Brandan! Think, what grace divine, 
What blessing must true goodness shower, 
When semblance ot it faint, like mine, 
Hath such inalienable power ! 


“ Well-fed, well-cloth’d, well-friended, I 
Did that chance act of , that one ; 
Then went my way to kill and lie— 
Forgot my deed as eoon as done. 


“That germ of kindness, in the womb 
Of Mercy caught, did not expire: 
Outlives my guilt, outlives my doom, 
And friends me ia the pit of fire. 


“ Once every year, when carols wake, 
On earth, the Christmas night’s repose, 
Arising from the Sinners’ Lake, 
I journey to these healing snows. ‘ 


“T stanch with ice my burning breast, 
With silence balm my whirling brain. 
O Brandan! to this hour of rest, 
That Joppan leper’s ease was pain !’’)—— 


. Tears started to Saint Brandan’s eyes : 
Be bow’d bis head ; he breath’d a prayer. 
When he look’d up—tenantless lies 
The iceberg io the frosty air! 





NOVELS OF THE DAY: 
THEIR WRITERS AND READERS. 
Concluded. 

We have said a good deal of the def-cts of novels of the present day, 
we may now proceed to the more grucious task of examining into their 
merits, one of which is the discarding of far-fetched events and melodra- 
matic villains; and another, the less conventional character of the hero- 
ines. There is still great room for improvement in the latter respect, 
but they are not quite such lay-figures as of yore. The active, en- 
ergetic heroes of the present diy require a heroine who will co-operate 
with them, and not oue merely to listen to them. But it is in drawing 
women of the higher classes that our authors are eo apt to fall ; perhaps 
it is scarcely too much to say that only Mr. Thackeray aad Mr. Charles 
Kingsley can draw “ ladies.” Several authors tell us that their heroines 
are high-born, and describe them as high bred, beautiful, distinguished, 
endowed with every feminine virtue, yet fail to produce the complete 
picture of alady. Lady Kew had very few feminine virtues, but we 
meet her prototype in the best society, and there only. Eth:l Newcome 
and the charming Valentia St. Just were imperfect, but they are fair 
specimens of their own caste, aud of no other. Both these autbors have 
a deep knowledge of feminine character in the abstract—M:. Thackeray 
apparently from close observation, Mr. Kingsley from intuition ; but so 
have many others, who yet fail in their delineation of women in good 
society : their characters may be very lady like, but they are not ladies— 
they mics the je ne sais quoi. 

The practical tendency of our day has in great measure disposed of the 
“villains” of older times ; the course of our trae love is not troubled by 
the machinations of mysterious ruffians dogging the steps of our heroes 
and heroines ; have we not “ detectives’ at hand? But it is ruffled by 
the more prosaic obstacles of want of money, or the interference of well- 
meaning friends, or by a singular want of perception on the part of the 
principals, who usually proceed upon the plan of the sanguinary stage 
ruffian in Nicholas Nickleby, and create an immense sensation by “ pokivg 
the sword in through the arras in every direction save where the legs of 
the concealed victim are plainly visible.” 

Our novels altogether are improved in likelihood, and are far more 
earnest and thoughtful in tone, than those of fifty years ago; and if we 
sometimes find ourselves deep in a political pamphlet, or controversial 
or scientific discussion, when we fondly imagined we were going to read 
a story, we must Hope somebody profits by it, and try to suppress the 
irreverent thought that the folk who prefer their politics and religion in 
the form of a novel, are of the same class as the frequenters of charttable 
bazaars; their intentions are excellent, but they are a little apt to forget 
the poor in their appreciation of the piacushions, 

There is yet another point upon which a few words must be said. 
There is nothing so subtle or varied as style ; no two authors can write 
alike ; but no autbor can hope that his works will live if he does not 
write good English, not merely grammatical Eaglish, but the Eoglish 
that puts the right word in the right place. A brilliantly expressed fal- 
lacy will, in the estimation of the multitude, outweigh a badly expressed 
truth, The truth we know will prevail in “ the long ran,’’ but consider 
how little time we have to wait for the long ruo in these steam-engine 
days, therefore give trath at least a fair start. 

be general run of novelists of the day are absurdly careless as to 
clearness of expression ; authoresses have more to answer for ia this re- 
epect than authors. What chall we say to the following description of a 
heroine :—* Helen took after ber father, who was a tall and handsome 
man, with very fine features, and a profusion of dark whiskers still ua- 
touched with grey, although bis head had heen entirely bald for years.” 
Well may the author (?) add further on, “ Helen was rather a peculiar 
girl,” he also informs us that she “‘ weot out an immense deal.” 

No one, however uneducated, who can read at all, is insensible to the 
charm of good English. A well-written book will be preferred to an ill. 
written one, even by those who can give no reason for their preference. 
Good writing does not consist ia long words and flowing sentences, but 
in sostating the matter in hand as to set it before the reader as vividly 
and concisely as is compatible with the style of the composition. Digres- 
sions and illustrations may be permitted in a novel or an essay, which 
would be out of place in a scientific or logical treatise. But such digres- 
sions ehould never be allowed to carry the author out of sight of his 
original goal. The universaily ackoowledged beauty of Sir Walter D ; 
Scott’s style is mainly owing to its perfect simplicity and directness ; his | the beat intentions, be always improving our miods with th: study of 
illustrations arise naturally out of the subject before him, and he conden- | history and the abstract sciences, and iu our intervals of relaxation & 
ges into a few sentences, descriptions of scenes and events which in the | novel which sets us thinking without paradiog on every page that it is 
hands of our novelists would occupy many pager, Sach a scene, for | written for our instruction is a very valuable but unfortunately rare 
example, as Queen Elizabeth’s appearance before Leicester and the court- | production. 
iers, dragging with her the terrified Amy, would in these days be weak-| A great amount of current fiction is written expressly for the young. 
ened by an analysation of the Queen’s feelings, and Leicester’s feeliogs, | Books of this claes are novels to all intents and purposes, though they 
and Amy’s feelings, and a description of the changes of hues, clenched | usually appear modestly in one volume and call themselves “ Tales. 
hands, eet teeth, and other signs by which these feelings were expressd. | In our own younger days Robinson Crusoe. the Swiss Family Robinson. Sand- 
And to what end? Are we not men aod women ourselves? “If you | ford and Merton, and Miss Edgewurth’s Jules, with the deliguttul Fubuloms 
tickle us, do we not laugh? if you poicon us, do we not die? if you wrong | Histories uf Mra. Trimmer, comprised almost our whole library. They 
us, shall we not revenge?” Is not the most stupid among us competent | were read over and over till every line in their quaint woodcuts was 
to fill up for himeelf the outline which Sir Walter draws for us ia these | familiar to us. We read fairy tales too. and believed them, though we 
telling words, “ the Queen, with her passions excited to the utmost, shot | scarce dare make confession of such benighted ignorance to the boys and 
suddenly into the circle?” We should not realise the scene as vividly | girls of this favoured age. But though we felt familiar with geati, and 
were we indulged with several pages somewhat in the following style. | quite capable, had we the opportunity, of constructing parasuls of palm- 
“ Alas! poor Queen! the discovery of her misplaced love roused all her | leaves, and superintending the education of a “ Friday,” we were cu- 
bitterest passions. Injured pride, anger, jealousy, contempt, contended | riously ignorant of the ways of the world we lived in, except so far as 
for dominion, while love yet struggled for the mastery. Sometbiog of | our own observation extended, We should have taught our mao Friday 
this wes apparent in the crimson flush which mounted to ber brow, in | his prayers, but it would not have occurred to us to coosider whether he 
the convalsive movement of her disengaged hand; in the flashing eye, | were to be instraoted in High Churoh or Low Church doctrines, “ Cases 
and the set lip, as she clove asunder (‘shot into’ would be too trivial an | of conscience” never troubled us. We had very little pocket money and 
expression) the circle which surrounded her favourite.” very few cares. But such meagre latellectual fare as ours would never 

ch of Sir Walter Scott’s novels contains sufficient incident to farnish | satisfy the youth of the present day, accustomed to the class of works ia 
half a dozen romances of the ordioary stamp ; aud had he described each | which the childish heroes and heroines are the “ cynosure of oeighbour- 
incident after the modern fashion, bis stories would have rivalled in , ing eyes,” the benefactors of multitudes, the founders of churches, the 
length Sir Charles Grandison. But the writer of an historical novel avoids | distributors of immense sums, and the guides and directors of their 
one rocx upon which many of his fellow workers in fiction eplit: be is | purente and guardians, thoagh sometimes iadulgiag in a liae of conduct 
not ob iged to be an adept in the art of writing the dialect of his owa | which in less exalted cbaracters would be sheer deceit. This curious 
day. Our modern heroes are doubtless as brave as Cosur de Lion and as | combination of high aspirations aad the most cowardly want of straight- 
loyal as Montrose, but while we are familiar with the armour of the lion- | forwardness is a characteristic of most of these booka, and in our eyen 
hearted and the doublet of the lier, er hpi wang py very objectionable, 
with their “‘ common parlance ;” and therefore speeches which soand to Dare to be true ; nothing can need a lie, 


“ true-hearted Eoglishmen’’—yet our daily lives are full of falseho 
from the time when our boys get their task done for them at school, ti 
they represent their country through the trickeries of a contested election. 
When some Jong career of fraud ends in the downfall of its architect and 
the ruin of thousands, we are startled from our apatby, and wonder how 
such things can be ; but while we shriok from a Paul or a Redpath, we 
dine complacently with the M.P. for our borough, though we well know 
the cost of money and morals at which his right to those precious initials 
has been obtained. These are things which “ought not so to be,” and 
any writer whose word tend to popularize a higher stanijard deserves 
well of his generation. 

There is a curious mixture of levity and earnestness in the society of 
our day. The flippant tone which is so prevalent is partly the result of 
the general diffusion of scraps of knowledge upon which we have re- 
marked already. When every one knows a little of everything, nothing 
is likely to be discuss:d with much depth ; but much of the cynical levity 
which bas become a sort of fashion is merely assumed, and we hear men 
talk as if there existed nothing great, good, or noble in the world, at the 
very time when they are themselves dedicating time, health, money, and 
intellect to the mental and bodily improvement of their lees furtunate 
brethren. They combine the theory of Mr. Thackeray with the practice 
of Mr. Kingsley, and ia time the theory will di eout, fur bad as is the 
world, and seltish as we undoubtedly are, not one of us can heartily set 
to work to benefit others, in however small a degree, without discovering 
sooner or later that there isa good side to every nature, and that it is 
“God that made us, and not we ourselves.” : 

But with all its faults, society in our time has the merit of being on the 
whole less artificial thanof yore. Its aff. ctations are chiefly inte'lectual. 
Our young men no longer consider it womanjsh to go to church, or blush 
to be detected playing with small children. Our women no longer 
shriek at a epider, or consider it vulgar to eat more thao a sparrow, 
or to drink beer. Men and women meet upon more equal terms; rich 
and poor are less suspicious of each other. Many of those now at the to 
of the social ladder began at its lowest round, and remembering ins 
of ignoring their origin, are devoting their hardly earned weulth and 
dearly bought experience to smooth the path of those who are still strag- 
gling in the ascent. 

Every one who has an opinion now has a right to utter it, and if it be 
worth attending to he may make sure of a hearing, be he peer or peasant, 
A letter to the Zimes from an anonymous writer has often more influence 
than would have been possessed by the most elaborate pamphlet in for- 
mer days. Every day cuts more ground from under the feet of the inca- 
pable. Those who cannot work with tneir heads will ere long have to 
depend on their hands, and, failiog to fiad rest for the sole of their foot 
on Eoglish soil, must migrate to more distant colonies, where physical 
force still ranks higher than meatal cultivation. But we cannot, with 





us quite natural when put into their mouths, strike us as utterly absard The fault that needs one m« « gcowa two thereby, 
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Herbert, It cannot bet»o deeply impressed upon young 
th and fslsebood there should be no compromise, 
cannot be gained in an open and straighiforward 


contrast between two works on the same 

10 two lately published books for boys, each of 
Both detail the life of a schoolboy, bis tempta- 
both are trathfal ia their way ; bat while Zom 
nd one of a shower-bath, Hric has the effect of a 
vigorates, the other enervates. The system of 
oes, want much revision, bat such as it is it is 
preseat generation of boys at least are de- 
aod of which they must make the best they can. Surely 

tt is better to set. before them for im‘tation the virtues of truth, 
forbearance, and honesty, by the practice of which they may, 
help, face their trials manfully, than to write as if their moral 
were an inevitable consequence of their position, from which no- 
ofa miracle could save them. That sach a miracie is re- 
true ; bat it is the daily-recurring marvel of the grace of God, 

who will not suffer us to be tempted above that we are able, and not a 
tion of Providence. Boys are more the creatures of im- 

and more easily acted upon by indirect influence even than wo- 
They are bero-wershippers in the simplest form of that faith, 

: personal strength, fortitude, generosity, fall of a wild spirit 
venture, utterly deatitute of forethought, and almost as incapable 
reflection. In dealing with them, the mood of the moment is the only 
one which you can touch ; and in writing for them, a consistent tone of 
reyérence and a constant implied reference to a standard higher than 
» human opinion, will have more weight than any ostensibly religious 
tion. With great apparent openness, nothing is more reserved 
a boy. His higher aspications and deeper feelings remain unspoken, 
saye perhaps to some one intimate friend, or to his mother; but it does 
not follow —_ he possesses no such feelings, or that an appeal to them 

be useles’. 

Dr. Arnold, twenty years ago, attributed the desultory habits of 
ght and the inattention which prevailed among the boys ander his 
care to the number of exciting works of fiction which they read out of 
school, and which gave them a distaste for the routine of edacation. In 
these days the number of story books is much increased, and the mode of 
tion is drier than ever. The consequence is, that not only boys, 
men, are only to be enticed into reading for pleasure by a novel, 
and writers are as it were forced to become novelists, using the story 
merely as a peg whereon to hang their pet moral, social, or political 
theories. Mr. Bisraeli tells us fairly, in his preface to Coningsby, that he 
had “ not origivally intended to adopt the form of fiction, but that upon 
reflection he resolved to avail himself of a method which in the temper 
of the times offered the best chance of influencing opinion.” This is at- 
tributiog to novels an influence which they ought not to possess. They 
be simply read as a relaxation to minds wearied with more import- 

ant stadies, not looked upon as substitutes for such. But as long as the 
ordinary routine of education remains so uninviting, we scarcely see how 
we are to hope for improvement, In these examination days, a famili- 
arity with certain branches of knowledge is required of every boy in 
whatever profession he may intend to embrace, and this necessity has led 
to. a system of cramming which is not only injurious bat defeats its own 
object. As long as history is made to congist of a series of dates, geo- 
gtepby of an enumeration of names, and the study of languages is a mere 
question of moods and tenses, those acquirements will be considered as 
Fayed evils by the risiog generation. Of course a bby who has been 
seven or eight years at echool ought to be able to go up at once and 
pass the required o:deal without the intervention of a “ crammer ;” but 
qeetonly this is not the case ; whether from the superhuman difficulty of 
examination or the utter ignorance of the candidates, is a = 
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question, parents inclining to the one view, examizers to the other. 
oar schoolmasters look to it. 
It is now July, and if we are to have any summer this year (which is 
a very doubtfal) it mast come sooa ; when it does, we shall be grate- 
for some pleasant storybook to be our companion as we lie on the 
or saunter on the sands. We trust that some one has beguiled the 
months that have passed ia writiag such an one, and we promise 
to read it gratefully when we meet with it; but it must be written in 
Eoglish, contain no impossible characters, impossible incidents, or 
possible dialogues, It must not depeod for its interest upon a fall 
from a horse or a brain fever, and none of the characters may on any 
noe keep a diary. If these provisos are complied with, aad if the 
author will kindly abstain from writing instractively, we shall owe him 
or her our thanks, and will generously leave the profession of the hero 
and the complexion of the heroine to his or her discretion. 


ll 


THE DEATH WARRANT. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


In the little town of Colberg, a small seaport of Prussia, situated on 
the shores of the Baltic Sea, there resides an ancient and wealthy family, 
bearing the surname of Zietern. The family name figures largely in the 
records of the town, and the province in which it is situated. These 
records show that the Zieterns held important offises in the magistracy 
and jadiciary, as long ago as the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
the a head of the family held the honourable post of burgomaster, 
or chief magistrate of Colberg, in the year 1850. 
That, however, which renders the name familiar to every traveller who 
chances to visit this rather out-of-the-way post of the Prussian monarchy, 
is the Zietern Hospital and Lunatic Asylum, one of the largest and best- 
endowed institutions of the kind in Prussia—a country remarkable in 
continental Earope for the number and the excellent management of its 
—_ institations ; and what readers the Zietern Hospital unusually in- 
ting to strangers, is the fact that it was founded and liberally en- 
dowed by Madame Cornelia Richter—née Zietern—a daughter of the 
family, who was herself for several years a lunatic, and who only re- 
covered her reason a few years befure ner death. 
In the great hall of the institation there are two portraits of the foun- 
dress and benefactresa, one representing her as Mademoiselle Zietern, in 
the eighteenth year of her age, the other as Madame Richter, a middle- 
aged lady of matrooly and beniga countenance, the expression of whose 
features, however, betoken one who has passed throngh mach soffering, 
mentally and bodily, and who has only acquired the calmness and resig- 
nation which characterizes the portrait, by having learnt to trust firmly 
in the beneficence of Providence, and to look forward to that rest and 
happiness hereafter, which shall recompense her for all the trouble she 
has suffered in this mortal stage of existence. 

The exceeding loveliness of form-and feature which are remarkable in 
the youthful portrait, attracts the attention of the bebolder, and serves 
to give double interest to her melancholy story. She is represented as 
& fair, blue eyed maiden, with a full and exquisitely rounded form, and an 

of golden hair, which, according to the fashion of the day 
among the maidens of northern Germany, floats free and uaconfined over 
the white dimpled shoulders, The featares are regular and intellectual, 
and at the same time expressive of vivacity and tenderness. The por- 
trait is one that fixes itself on the memory—one that men are wont to 
dream of, after having once beheld it. 
In the year 1753, Mademoiselle Zietern, who until then had resided 
with her parents in Colberg, the town wherein she was born, visited Ber- 
lin, the Prussian Capital, to remain during the winter months with a 
maiden aunt a sister of herfather’s. Madame Zietero was a lady of great 
wealtb, whose mansion was the resort of the military, the literary, and 
the most fashionable and distinguished personages ia the city. 
It was only natural that a young lady possessing the beauty and accom- 
hments of Mademoizelle Zietern, kaown to belong to aa old and 








large fortune, should draw many admirers. Men of all ranks and condi- 
from the youthful aspirant to fame and fortune, to the broken- 
down roué, who, after havin 


own and become a sober Benedict for the rest 
could secure so splendid a prize in the matrimonial lot 
suitors for the young lady’s heart, and hand, and fortune. 
Coraelia, however, was in no ha 
“fancy free ;”’ bat her heart at leng 


rable family, aod generally believed to be the heiress of her aant’s 


g rao bis career of coxeombry, pleasure, and 
@ebauchery, until his shattered constitution warned him ek be could no 
longer pursue his vicious course of life with impunity, was anxious to 

a of his days, if he 
tery, were earnest 


to chaoge her maiden condition, 
surrendered to one Paul Richter, 


consequence of the choice of the youthful and lovely heiress, no one 
man. was in every respect. worthy of her. 


least trouble Mademoiselle Cornelia. Her father was wealthy, and she 
was an only child, and, as we have observed, she had great ex- 
pectations from her aunt. She would, under any circumstances, possess 
sufficient wealth for both. Neitser did ber relatives, as is too often the 
case in the like circumstances, oppose the anion. The family 
of the young ensign was, in point of fact, more ancient and of higher 
raok than the family of the Zieteros, and ancient genealogy and noble 
birth carry great influence in all parts of Germany. 

One stipulation only was made by Herr Zietera, when, at the expira- 
tion of a short and happy coartship, Eusiga Richter ‘visited Colberg, 
candidly told his circumstances, and expressed his determination to at- 
tain rank aod distinction'in his profession, if strict attention to his daties 
could secure these honours, referred to several distiaguished and re- 
spected individuals in relation to his family and his owa personal cha- 
racter, and floally stated that, having gained the maiden’s consent, he 
had come expressly to ask her hand of her fasher. 

The condition was that the young couple should wait unti! Paul Rich- 
ter should become a captain, so that, in case of any great reverse of for- 
tune on the part of his bride, however improbable it might be, he should 
be able to support her at least in moderate competence. 

The gallant and youthfal lover, notwithstandiag his desire to hasten 
the consummation of his happiness, was well content that no other obsta- 
cle stood in the way of his union with the fair object of his love. 
Frederick the Second—the Great—the most ambitious monarch in 
Europe at that period, sat on the Prussian throne. Every schoolboy is 
familiar with his rare military abilities, his incessant activity, his love of 
war, his strange eccentricities, and his infatuation for tall soldiers, to 
procure whom he would send to any distaoce and incur any expense, 
though in all ctuer respects his economy bordered on meanness. 

Speedy promotion in the army, uader such a monarch, was a matter of 
certainty to a young man of good character, good family, and courage 
and intelligence, all of which qualifications Paal Richter possessed. He 
bade adieu to his young mistress, whea he went to join his regiment, 
which was to take part in a campaiga against France, in full hope and 
expectation that the close of the campaign would witaoess his promotion 
to the d ofa pany, and enable him to claim her hand, accord- 
ing to her father’s promise. 

Cornelia, shortly after her lover quitted Berlin, returned home to Col- 
berg, and there remaiaed uatil the termioation of the campaigo, which 
was successful on the part of Frederick, and which did make Paul a cap- 
tain, as he had anticipated. He was, however, severely, though not 
dangerously, wounded, and when he wrote to Colberg by the hand of his 
comrade, speaking lightly of his wound, but regretting it, because for a 
time it would incapacitate him from claiming his bride, at the same time 
playfully observing that he hoped his fair mistress would not reject her 
wounded knight, who had received his wound in consequence of his re- 
solve to bear himself in the battle in a manner that should show that he | 
was wortby of her love—the young lady was so much affected that she | 
insisted upon setting out by post to Berlin, to nurse the wounded soldier | 
herself, saying that he had already the right to claim the service as well 
as the love of a wife from her, since they had long been wedded in heart | 
if not in hand, and that the only obstacle that had stood in the way was 
now removed. | 
Herr Zietern, however, like a wise and prudent father, said, if Cornelia | 
must nurse her wounded knight, it were more advisable that she did so in | 
her father’s house than in a distant city. The old gentleman, therefore, | 
posted himself to Berlin, and had Captain Richter carefully removed by | 
slow stages, under his own guidance, from the capital to Colberg. | 
Six months elapsed before Paul Richter was completely recovered. | 
They had been to him six of the happiest months he had ever spent, not- | 
withstanding the pain and fever attending his wound, which was long in 
healiog ; for Cornelia was ever near him, ready to anticipate his slightest 
wishes, to read to him, to sing, to play, to do everything she could think | 
of to afford him solace, and to cause the weary hours ia the sick chamber 
to pass lightly away. And, as he grew better, and was able to take 
short walks abroad, she was his constant companion. They wandered in 
her father’s garden, or sat in the summer-house, while she read aloud, 
and, by-and-by, their walks extended into the fields and woods, or to the 
sea-shore, where they would sit for hours listening to the musical mar- 
mur of the waves as they broke on the beach, and talking of the happy 
future which both believed to be in store for them. 

At length the day arrived when the wedding was to take place. Great 
preparations were made. No expense was spared by the parents of Cor- 
nelia, who by this time had learnt to look upon the handsome young 
officer as if he were their own son. 

It came off, and was the talk of the small town for weeks. Never had 
been such magnificence before. Never had the clergyman of the parish 
united such a handsome couple. Never was such munificence, such ge- 
nerosity, as Herr Zietern displayed. Not a poor person in Colberg, or 
its vicinity, had gone that day without an abundant meal, and a small 
present in money besid A th d cheerful, gratefal voices prayed 
that happiness might attend the wedded pair through life, and after death 
to eternity. 

In Paul Richter’s case the Shaksperian adage, “ the course of true love 
never does run smooth,” was, as we believe it has often been before and 
since, completely falsified. Paul remained at home with his bride, at a 
housé in the outskirts of the town, which his father-in-law had purchased 
and presented to him, for six months after his marriage, in the evjoyment 
of every happiaess it isin the power of mortal to possess, At the ex- 
piration of this brief period of wedded bliss he received orders from bis 
general again to make his appearance at Berlin, and rejoin his regiment. 

Frederick the Great had been at peace with his brother monarchs loag 
enough, and he was thinking of another campaiga against Bavaria, 
Saxooy, Italy, or France ; he did not much care which, so that he found 
employment for his tall grenadiers. 

* Dear Paul,” said Cornelia, when she heard the news, “I wish you 
would leave the army. I shall be so miserable, so anxious while you are 
away, dreading lest every mail that arrives at Colberg should bring in- 
telligence of some dreadful battle, and that you have been wounded or 
perhaps killed. I would not care to live afterward. Surely there is no 
need for you to obey the mandate of the general. We are rich enough.” 

“ You are rich enough, dear Cornelia,” replied Paul, “ and I love you 
enough to be willing to share with you whatever is yours ; but it is not 
that, my love. It shall never be said that Paul Richter refused his ser- 
vices when his country called for them, because he had wedded a young, 
and pretty, aud wealthy bride. I must go, dear Cornelia, but let us hope 
the — will not be a long ove, and one thing I will promise you— 
as soon as [am promoted to colonelcy I will quit the army as soon as 
peace is declared. But on no account will I do so on the eve of a war. 
Think, Cornelia, you yourself would despise me if I were to act in such 
a cowardly manner. But be not afraid, darling, you are my guardian 
angel. Your prayers shall turn the bullets aside, and blant the enemy’s 
steel. Very soon you will welcome me safe home agaia.” 

Thus, half-jestingly, half-soothingly, the young officer endeavoured to 
quiet the apprehensions of his young wife, and at length partially suc- 
ceeded in subduing her anxiety. They promised to exchange letters by 
every possible opportunity, and in the coarse of a few days Captain 
Richter set out for Berlin. 

The campaiga turned out to be the commencement of what is known 
in European continental history as the Seven Years’ War, when Frederick 
found arrayed against him, incited by his insatiable ambitioa, all the 
other great powers of Europe. He met the shock manfully, for the Prus- 
sian army of Frederick the Second’s day was much the most numerous 
and the best drilled on the whole continent; bat severe battles were 
fought, and the campaign which Paul had endeavoured to persuade his 
wife would be eoon ended, threatened to be prolonged till the combatants 
were exhausted. 

Still Paal wrote cheerful letters to Cornelia, and bade her keep up her 
courage, and she replied in as cheerfal a tone as she could, endeavouring 
to conceal from him the fears and anxieties she could not help expe- 
riencing. 

At length, about six months after Paul had left Colberg, there came a 
letter which afforded him the most extatic delight, while, at the same 
time, it inereased his anxiety to see his wife again. This letter an- 
nounced the birth of a son, and the happy coavalescence of the mother, 
who, proud of the new pleasures of maternity, wrote respecting the beauty 
of her infant, as only a mother can write, and expressed an earnest wish 
that ber hasband could see his child, if only for oae moment. 

Paul replied to this letter immediately. The letter was brief, for the 
army was on the eve of an engagement, and his every momeat was 
greatly occupied. He knew not but the oext minute he might hear the 
trumpet sound, calliag upon all to fall into battle array. 

The letter, written on a dram-head in a tent has been preserved, and 
its conteats are engraved upon the pedestal of a moaument erected to 
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“ My own dearest Cornelia,—I received your letter this morning, and 
have carried it in my bosom all day, taking every opportunity to peruse 
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he was poor! This, however did not in the 


moned into action, and I have been su completely occupied in my mill- 
ag ro se that I could not, until this moment, fiad time to write a line 
o reply. 

= You must excuse the brevity of the letter I am now writing, for J 
am iofringiog a military order just issued by the king, even in-so doing, 
aod you well know that the slightest disobedience of ord:rs is visited b 

Frederick with the utmost severity, even if the offenier be his prinelpal 
general. He is no respecter of persons, and when resolved to paniab, 
nothing can incline him to mercy. 

“I cumbot express the pleasure your letter afforded me. It is too 
much happidess. My iofint boy and his mother both well! How I wish 
I could see you for one little moment, even it [ had to leave you again 
immediately. I think it would endow me with greater spirit and courage 
in the forthcoming battle. 

“Think of me, dear wife, and believe that you are never ont of my 
mind for one moment. Have no fears for me. I feel asaured that I shall 
not fall in battle, and I hope this engagement will be so far decisive that 
I can honourably ask for leave of absence, so that I may fly to Colberg 
and embrace you and the child. 

“ Take the greatest care of your health for my, as well as for your own 
and our boy’s, sake. 

“ You will be glad to hear that I have been promoted, on the field, to 
the rank of major. There remains now but one step more—promotion 
to a lieutenant-coloneley—and then, peace once restored, I quit the 
— and spend the rest of my days in the society of my beloved 
wife. 

“1 must close, for I dare not keep my lamp alight any longer. 

“ Believe me, my darling, 
“ Your most loving husband, 


“PS. Kies our boy for me.” 

“P.P.S. It is now a quarter past eight o'clock 
morning, at four o’clock, | shall be a dead man! 

The letter was despatched and daly received by Cornelia, who read it 
through eagerly until she reached the end. When she read the last line 
she uttered a piercing shriek, and fell senseless to the floor. 

Fortunately ber mother and the nurse were in the room. They raised 
her from the floor, and carried her to a sofa, and then applied restoratives, 
uotil the unhappy wife was awakened to consciousness. She looked 
wildly around her. “ Am I asleep?” she cried. “ Have I been dream- 
ing? O, what a horrid dream! I thought—no, no; itis true! The let- 
ter—the letter!” Shrieking forth the latter words, she again fainted. 
A physician was seat for, and again the mother and ourse applied resto- 
ratives, and after much effort succeeded again in restoring her to con- 
sciousness. 

Meanwhile the letter had been picked up from the floor by Madame 
Zieterno, and read. She could not understand it. She showed it to her 
husband—to the medical man; noue of them could make anything of it. 
Paul had written in the body of the letter that he had a presentiment 
that be should not fall on the field of battle, and had evidently written 
under the influence of hope and cheerfulness, and yet, at the close, in a 
second postscript, without giviog any explanation, he had written, “ To- 
morrow moroing, at four o’clock, I shall be a dead man!” 

“ Had he suddenly lost his senses? Had the tension of his faculties, 
caused by anxiety, hard duty, and want of sleep, with the shock of plea- 
sure he had felt when he received intelligence of the birth of his child, 
been too much for his brain? What could be the meaning of that 
strange and dreadful line?” 

These, and such as these, were the questions asked of each other by the 
shocked and puzzid family, but no one could give any satisfactory an- 
swer. In vain they endeavoured to soothe and console the unhappy 
wife. Alas! they knew not what words to employ in order to relieve 
her mind. Their own feeliogs were sufficiently harrowed by the terrible 
line. Swill they resolved to try to believe that it meant nothing, uatil 
they heard from the camp. 

A letter was immediately written and despatched to Paul, and another 
to the colonel of the regiment in which he served, informing both of the 
fright which the inexplicable postecript had caused, and of the ill effect 
it must have upon Cornelia if the mystery were not immediately and sa- 
tisfactorily explained. 

They had not to wait for a reply to the letters to learn that Paul had 
written the truth, though still they were at a loss to understand what 
had caused the shocking catastrophe. The next gazette from Berlin con- 
tained this simple but terrible paragraph, under the column of “ intel- 
ligence from the army before Parma”— 

““ We regret to learn that, at four o’clock, A.M., on the 11th inst., 
Major Pauli Richter, of the 7th Dragoon Guard, was shot dead, in pursa- 
ance of a special sentence from the commander-in-chief.” 

Then followed a few lines eulogistic of the character and courage of 
the deceased officer, and a few remarks expressing wonder as to the na- 
ture ot the special dereliction of duty which had led to such a shocking 
result. Nearly a month of terrible overwhelming misery elapsed before 
the full particulars were known. At length all was explained. 

Frederick the Second of Prussia carried eccentricity to the verge ‘of 
madaess. His people were taxed terribly to maintain his army, both in 
money and io person. The entire population of Prussia, during his 
reign, amounted to only five millions all counted, men, women, and 
children, and yet the soldiers exceeded ia number those of France and 
Spain united. It is computed that out of the able-bodied men of the 
kingdom, one in every seven was drafted into the military service. His 
rule over the civilians of the kingdom, who held no offize under the go- 
vernment, was mild and paternal, but his behaviour to his wife and chil- 
dren was brutal in the extreme. They were flogged with his cane, half- 
starved, and miserably clad. His eldest son, while stil! a mere youth, 
was immured for some venial offence ia a filthy and uohealthy dungeon, 
and it was with difficulty he was persuaded not to issue a warraut for 
the lad's execution. 

He was in the habit of striking his officers and kicking his judges out 
of court, if they decided points of law against his wishes. His officers 
and soldiers were drilled like automatons, and the slightest offence was 
visited with the most prompt and frightful severity of punishment. His 
present position, at war with nearly all combined Europe, had exaspe- 
rated his irascible temper almost, if not quite, to madaess. 

Duriog the afternoon of the 10th of August, 1756, intending during 
the night to make an important movement in the camp, which was ia 
sight of the enemy, he had issued an order that, by eight o’clock, all the 
lamps in the camps should be put out, on pain of death. The moment 
the hour was past he walked out himself to see whether all was dark. 
He found a lamp barning in the tent of Major Richter. He entered the 
tent just as the officer was folding up a letter ; the major knew him, and, 
instantly falling on his knees, entreated his mercy. 

“To whom have you been writing?” asked the king. 

“To my wife,” replied the young officer. “I received a letter from 
her today. I bad not time all day to reply to it—scarcely to read it, 
without neglecting my duty. The courier leaves the camp for Berlin at 
ten o'clock. I commenced the reply at my first moment of leisure, but 
not having quite completed it when the clock struck, I kept the lamp 
buroing a few moments later. We gv iato action to-night or to-morrow. 
I may never have the opp _— of writiog again.” 

“ Let me see the letter,” said Frederick sternly. 

The officer handed it to him, and he read it to the end. 

“°T is well,” he said, handing it back. “Now write one more line 
which I shall dictate. Write, ‘to-morrow morning, at four o’clock, I 
shall be a dead man!’ ”’ 

The sentence was written with a trembling hand, for well the officer 
knew that the king showed no mercy—listened to no excuses! 

“ Have you written the line?” asked the king. 

“T have, your majesty |” 

“ Then seal the letter, and go to sleep, if you choose. I will deliver 
it to the carrier.” 

“ Will not your Majesty permit me to explain?” 

“ Not a word, sit,” thundered the king. “You have disobeyed my 
orders. You, an officer, who ought to have set an example. You must 
die.” 

Placing the letter in his pocket he walked out of the tent. At four 
o’clock on the following morning, the sharp rattle of a volley of musketry 
awakehed many of the officers and soldiers, who were still sleeping 
soundly, ia ignorance of the tragedy that was enacting in their midst, for 
the anticipated vocturnal announcement had not been made, and the 
camp was not disturbed from slumber. 

They started to their feet and rushed out into the fresh morning air, 
to ascertain the cause of the sudden report of fire-arms, some of them 
believing that the enemy had recently stolen a march against them. 
Alas! ‘They were transfixed with astonishment and dismay, when they 
were informed that a military execution had taken place, and that Ma- 
jor Richter, one of the bravest, the most respected, and the most beloved 
officers in the army, was a dead man. 

When Madame Richter heard the full particulars of the savage murder 
which had been committed by the orders of the king, the victim of his 
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“she shed no tears, but pressing her hands upon her bosom, as if she 
> ber heart would break, she sat oon ant opening her lips for 
, caring nothing for her infant, who, until now, had been almost 
object of idolatry, and refused all nourishment uatil her attendants 
re obliged to force food upon her. 

When again che spoke, her wits had flown. She was insane—the phy- 
sicians feared, hopelessly insane. Happily for the poor infant, deprived 
of the nourishment it had subsisted upon—for the fond mother had insisted 
upon nursing it berself—it died. 

The widowed mother made no inquiry after the babe nor her husband. 
She seemed to have forgotten that either had existed. Hers was a harm- 
less, gentle, melancholy madnese. Like Ophelia, she wandered about 
singing wild ditties, which had no sense or meaning, yet which were 
sometimes suggestive of the dreadful loss she had eustained. 

“ White his shroud as the mountain snow, 
Larded all with sweet flowers ; 
Which bewept to the grave did go, 
With true love showers.” 
> « * * * 
“ And will he not come again ? 
And will he not come again ? 
No, he is dead, 
Go to thy death-bed, 
He never will come back again.” 

In this sad condition she remained for several years. Her father and 
mother, as well as her aunt Zietern, had died during this dismal period, 
and their large united wealth had been left to her—in trust of a guardian 
—if she recovered her senses ; if not, it was to be expended in founding 
an hospital and lunatic asylum. 

She did awaken to her senses, and to the recollection of her woes, and 
she herself employed a Jarge portion of her wealth in erecting an hospi- 
tal and an asylum for lunatics, which she liberally endowed and named 
the Zietern Hospital, in memory of her parents and her aunt. 

She sat for her portrait after her recovery, and ordered it, together 
with a portrait painted shortly before her marriage, to be hung io the 
hall of the building, and caused a splendid monument to be crected iv 
the hospital yard, to the memory of her much-loved, murdered husband. 
On the pedestal of this monument was inscribed— 

“IN MEMORIAM. 


* Paul Richter, major in the guards of King Frederick the Second, of 
Prussia, was cruelly shot by order of his sovereign, August 11, 1756.” 
Beneath the above inscription was inscribed the fatal letter, the whole 
supported by the arms of the joint families of Richter and Zietern, and 
by a scroll, 
This is the history of the Hospital and Lunatic Asylum of Colberg, in 
Prussia. 
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RATS. 

Of Rats, while their number is legion, the varieties are Lut thrae—the 
water-rat, black rat, and brown rat. The first named, a harmless, in- 
offensive creature, subsisting entirely upon the roots growing in the wa- 
ter wherein he lives and dies, is more akin to the beaver than the rat, 
and may at once be dismissed as having been improperly thrust into a 
family with which he has no affinity. Of the remaining branches na- 
turalised in Eagland, the black rat (Jfus rattus) claims precedence on the 
score of priority of occupation. Although Waterton, in his hatred of his 
browao brother, calls him “an injured Briton,” there is little doubt of 
the eastern origin of the tribe. The precise period of its migration to 
this country is not to be fixed with certainty ; but whether the rat first 
took up his abode here in the sixteenth century, as is generally supp s 


single rat to perform. With the aid of a partner, the operation is thus 
managed : the male rat stands upon his head, und lifts up the egg with 
his hind-legs ; the female taking it thence in her fore-paws, secures it 
till her lord ascends a step higher ; and so they proceed from stair to 
stair, till their booty is deposited safely in their hole, A London pastry- 
cook had some fine eggs which he prized bighly, but the number of which 
was mysteriously diminished night after night. Suspicion, of course, fell 
upon the domestics. One of them, a maid servant, hearing one night a 
noise on the stairs, stole out on the landing, fancying she might be fortu- 
nate enough to detect the egg-pilferer. She was not mistaken, although 
she was considerably astonished at discovering who the real offenders 
were. She saw two rats, one larger than the other, busily engaged in 
carrying the cherished eggs down stairs, and felt too interested in watch- 
ing their proceedings to think of disturbing them. The big rat stood on 
his hind legs, with his fore-paws and head resting on the step above ; the 
lady-rat roiled the egg gently towards her spouse ; clasping it gently, 
but firmly, he lifted it carefully on the step upon which he stood, holding 
it there until she came and took charge of it, when he descended a step 
lower ; till the clever pair reached the lowermost floor with their prize 
uninjured. 

The wholesale larceny with which the rat is too justly charged, is 
criminal enough, in all conscience, but worse remains behind. He has 
been known to make a meal of the fingers and toes of a living baby. 
Forty years ago, a piemaker, finding his delicacies unaccountably disap- 
pear, determined to lie in wait in his bakehouse one night, and so catch 
the delinquents. Unfortunately, they caught him, and devoured the un- 
fortunate pieman in preference to his pies. There is one dish that is 
more tempting to the rat’s palate than any other, aud for which he will 
desert anything else in the eatable world, and that is, a defunct relative. 
Should two rats agree to settle their differeuces by a mortal combat, 
their friends and acquaintances look on ascomplacently as distinguished 
amateurs contemplate a fight forthe championship. But immediately the 
affair is concluded by the death of one of the combatants. the spectators 
break up the ring, and jncontinently set upon victor and vanquished, 
and eat them up then and there. Woe, too, to any unfortunate meeting 
with an accident, or becoming infirm, for he is gobbled up without ne- 
morse. When a rat’s leg is found in a trap, iustead of its being a proof 
of his resolution in preferring to leave a limb behind rather thau remain 
in captivity, the chances are that some of his kith and kin have eaten 
him alive. In consequeuce of this propensity for cannibalism, when 
Mrs. Rat becomes a mother, she is obliged to hide her offspring, lest papa 
or some other gentleman of his acquaintance should make his dinner of 
them, which he would certainly do if he found them unprotected. For 
the same reason, wise old rats retire into solitude, disgusted with their 
kind ; and if attacked in their retreat, prove desperate foes, beating off 
any rat, without regard to sex, that ventures to intrude on their privacy. 
An old gentleman of this description will keep a house clearer of vermin 
than any cat or dog, for he will allow no brother near his throne. 

The rat can ecarcely be considered a courageous animal ; he relies 
more upon his cunning than strength, and in presence of a superior 
enemy, thinks only of escape; but if rendered desperate, by being 
pressed into a corner, will turn savagely on his pursuer—the sewer rat 
being incomparably more ferocious than his compeers. 

The rat’s weapons of offence and defence consist of four long sharp 
teeth, two in the front of the upper, and two ia the lower jaw, formed 
like wedges, and always possessing a fine sharp cutting edge, coated 
with a hard enamei, the inner part being of a soft ivory-like composi- 
tion. The teeth of the upper jaw work exactly into those of the lower 
one, their centres meeting in the act of gnawing, the soft part worn away 
in that operation being replaced by a fresh growth from the bottom. 





or not, it is evident, from frequent allusions to the “ insatiate little 
brute” in the poetry of the time, that it was familiar enough to the citi- 
zens of Elizabethan London. Rosalind, it will be remembered, talks of 
being be-rhymed when she was an Irish rat; and the friends of 
the lucky he:o of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Wit without Money can only ac- 
count for his unceasing good-fortune by his being haunted by some 
fairy, old woman, or rat, the company of either being equally desirable 
and efficacious. 

For a long period the black rat remained the sole representative of his 
race in England ; but the ship that brought over the Elector George to 
fill the British throne, brought also the brown rat (Mus decumanus), des- 
tined to oust him from his possessions. The new-comer received the 
name of the Norwegian rat, on much the same principle as the white or 
crimsou-coloured geological formation called ‘*‘ green sandstone” was 
christened, as the Scandinavians were happily unacquainted with the 
animal until long after its naturalisation among ourselves. Whether the 
intruders came from India, Persia, or Gibraltar, is undecided. They at 
all eveats proved too strong for the elder fraternity, which gradually di- 
minished before them ; though there does not seem to be any foundation 
for the supposition of a deadly enmity existing between the two races, 
since in Fravce they are found living amicably and sociably together. 
We incline to Mr. Rodwell’s theory, that the fairer foreigners, whether 
through their superior fascinations, or their superior strength, carried off 
the black ladies from their liege-lorde ; and so, in a few generations, the 
Browns would naturally obtain predominaace in numbers over the 
Blacks. The latter, indeed, were thought to have become extinct, or 
nearly so. A man who had walked the sewers for twelve years, saw only 
two of them during the whole time. The proprietor of the well-known 
“Happy Family” of cats, rats, mice, monkeys, and birds, used to sell 
specimens of the species at three guineas each, until the destruction of 
the St. Giles’s Rookery disclosed his huating-ground, and spoiled the 
market. The black rat still lurks in the garrets and roofs of ancient 
London houses ; and in some of the older metropolitan granaries, the 
workmen occasionally disturb “ great black fellows as would frighten a 
lady into asterisks.” 

Since the irruption of the Browns, they have had a century and a half 
in which to increase and multiply, and have carried out that injunction at 
such a rate, that a rat-census for 1860 would make rather an alarming 
blue book. The females breed at three months old, live in a state of 
polygamy, add to the vermin population five or six times in the yéar, and 
produce eight, twelve, fourteen, sixteen, and sometimes as many as eigh- 
teen young in a litter. It has been calculated that in three years there 
will spring no less than 651,000 rats froma single pair. Although this 
seems too enormous a number to be correct, it would perhaps be difficult 
to overestimate the numbers of these animals. 600,000 rats were killed 
in Paris in the short space of a fortnight, merely to obtain their skins for 
a couple of manufacturers at Grenoble ; 6000 have met their deaths from 
the dogs aud men at the slaughter-house at Montfauconin a month. At 
ihe present time, Marseille is overrun with them; traps and poison pro- 
Ving futile against the army of destroyers, who range even the public 
Sticets with impunity ; the cats have fled in affright ; and the only reli- 
ance of the inhabitants lies in the arrival of a cargo of English terriers, 
= ~~ champions of the pit alone being of auy avail against the inva- 

ing host. 

The voracity of rats is no less remarkable than their fecundity. Their 
taste is universal ; nothing comes amiss to their palate. Their love for 
free-trad: in corn makes it necessary to floor our Thames granaries with 
concrete and glass, and panoply their walls in sheet-iron. They swarm 
in the sewers near the slaughter houses of Newgate Market, for the sake 
of the offal ; they undermine stacks of cheeses in warehouses, often falling 
victims to thir unskilfal engineering, by being crashed by them. To 
the careful housewife, rats are a perpetual annoyance ; supping off her 
best yellow or nottled, making light of her moulds and dips, defying her 
to save her bacon, or preserve her jams aud pastry, poaching her eggs, 
licking her butte, dipping their tails in flasks of oil, and even devouring 
boots and shoes. They are the pests of the farmhouse, dirtying every 
place, boring holes a boarded floors, undermining stone pavements, gnaw- 
ing harness, killing the chickens and ducks, or living in the heart of the 
corn-rick. 

In spring, the country rat, forsaking the stack in which he has been 
snugly housed during the winter, takes to’ the fields; he burrows like 
the rabbit, and taakes cuel war upon young leverets and game of all 
kinds. Not content wit eating his fill of grain in the fields, he lays by 
@ store for future use. With the arrival of autumn, the majority of barn- 
rats return to their old Inmes ; some, however, prefer the wild life of 
the woods, and become regular poachers. These grow longer and more 
weasel-like, their hair shagger, their whiekers longer, and their character 
altogether more determined ind ferocious. Marauders of this sort have 
put the Zoological Society ty great expense, to protect their charges 
against their depredations. They have driven the puffins from Puffin 
Island, and made the Cape geee in Richmond Park take to building 
their nests in the oak pollards, tiat they may hatch their eggs in securi- 
ty. In the indulgence of their predilection for eggs, rats display great 
judgment. It would appear almost mpossible for them to carry off such fra- 
gile spoil without breakage, but they do contrive to do so. If the theft is 
achieved without a confederate, the ‘at stretches out its fore-leg under- 
neath the egg, steadies it above withhis cheek, and hops away cautious- 

ly upon three legs. To convey an egy from the bottom to the top ofa 
house is a still more difficult affair, ant probably an impossibility for a 





The inc t working of the animal’s incisor teeth against the hard sub- 
stance, prevents the jaw being locked by the rapid growth of the soft 
iuterior of the teeth. The bhind-feet of the rat are so supple that they 
may be turned outwards, till the heel is in front; he is thus enabled to 
haug on to trees, railings, or walls by his hind-toes, and let himself 
down perpendicular places gently and safely. 

In justice to an object of such universal dislike, it is but fair to men- 
tion the good qualities of the rat. He is not quite devoid of all feeling 
and affection ; both Mr. Jesse and Mr. Cotton attest having seen blind 
rats being led by their companions to a place of security. Nor are in- 
stances rare of the rat becoming tame, and showing its attachment to 
those who pet and fondle it ; it can even be trained to live in amity with 
its natural foes the ferret, cat, and dog. When in a state of liberty, rats 
appear to be free from disease of any kind—a fact to be perhaps attri- 
buted to their great cleanliness, all their leisure time being spent sitting 
on end, cleaning their fur. To wetting their feet, they have a great 
aversion ; even the sewer rats, who might not be expected to be so scru- 
pulous, only taking to the sewage in case of danger. Spite, however, 
of their dislike of water, they do not allow it to interfere in their preda- 
tory excursions, or to prevent them establishing themselves on board 
ship. Once fairly lodged there, nothing will drive them away as long 
as they can find means of satisfying their thirst. They ascend the rig- 
ging to extract the moisture from the sails, and in default of water, at- 
tack the spirits till they are laid prostrate by intoxication. Ships are 
often so overrun with the creatures as to necessitate the use of brimstone 
and charcoal by which they are suffocated. On the return of the steamer 
Terrible from the Mediterranean, four hundred were caught in three days ; 
and on board of another man-of-war, the vermin destroyed a hundred- 
weight of biscuit daily. However far they may goaw their way through 
the interior of a vessel, they never pass through the sides, probably be- 
cause the wood being saturated by the salt-water, becomes too nauseous 
for their taste, 

Rat-catching as an occupation is in but low repute. The country rat- 
catcher, usually a man of few words, and those few not always to be re- 
lied upon, is a compound of the gipsy, gamekeeper and poacher. By 
night or day, awake or asleep, he is seldom seen apart from his dogs, 
ever ready to espouse their master’s quarrels, and not backward in using 
their teeth on any disturber of hisserenity. Looked upon with suspicion 
by all who employ him, the rat-catcher makes but a poor living, let him 
work as hard as he may. In London, ao honest rat-catcher is looked 
upon as a rarity indeed, public opinion connecting them with dog-steal- 
ers, burglars, and other breakers of the laws. Nevertheless, such are to 
be found. The two principal members of the metropolitan fraternity de- 
stroy between them about nive thousand rats per annum, and have sel- 
dom less than from ove hundred to a thousand on sale at the rate of two- 
and-sixpence a dozen: they calculate the cost of keeping one hundred 
rats in captivity at ten shillings a week. These legitimate practitioners 
contract with large establishments at an annual premium, according to 
the number of visits they are expected to make. The proprietor of a 
west end hotel pays £6 per annum ; the rat-catchers attending once every: 
week, capturing from twenty to thirty rats each time, which are of course 
their property. For the same amouat, a metropolitan workhouse has its 
vermin poisoned regularly once a month. There are twenty-five regular 
rat catchers in London, most of whom deal in dogs, ferrets, and rabbits. 
According to the last census 2256 persons wrote themselves down “ ver- 
min-killers.” The rat-catchiog of the London sewers is almost a mo- 
nopoly, no one caring te interfere with the unpleasant trade ot Jumper, 
Jem and Jem’s man. Carrying a bull’s-eye lantern, a strong iron cage, 
and a short rake, these underground chiffonniers wade waist-deep in filth, 
to obtain rats for gentlemen who have a mind to try the prowess of their 
dogs against the fiercest opponents. More valuable prizes sometimes 
fall to their share, articles which have accidentally found their way down 
the drains, or been purposely thrown there by some fugitive thief. The 
worthy trio have not been suffered to follow their unsavoury calling quite 
unmolested. A lord mayor once threatened to punish them for trespass- 
ing, and an officious constable took them into custody for being found 
unlawfally in the city sewers, and haviog in their possession a key to 
unlock the various trap-doors. Since that, neither officials nor rivals 
have interfered with their pursuit. All those conversant with the subject 
agree, that the number of rats in the sewers has greatly diminished of 
late years: when flushing was first introduced, cart-loads of drowned rats 
were carried into the Thames ; that is not the case now, either in conse- 
quence of a falling off in the sub-terrene population, or because, as 
one familiar with the sewers suggests, ‘rats is up to flushing now.” The 
sewers themselves afford but a small supply of food to their inhabitants ; 
they serve rather as breeding-grounds, the animals making their homes 
in the holes formed by the falling ia of bricks, or where old rotting house- 
drains in the smaller sewers empty themselves into a main one, whence 
they can find their way up into the adjacent houses. The introduction 
of pottery-pipes for drainage, impervious to the teeth of the rat, com- 
bined with improved trapping, has done wonders in decreasing the num- 
bers of these rapacious vermin, by preventing them getting admission 
into the houses, and confining them to the unsupporting sewage. 

Rat-catchers, who wish to allure the rats from any oue place to 
another, either for the purpose of more conveniently destroying them, 
or the less commendable one of establishing them on the premises of one 
to whom they bear a grudge, practice rat-trailing. A red-herring is tied 
by the tail to a piece of string, with as little handling as possible. After 
dark, it is trailed round the places where the enemy is ensconced, the 
trailer striking off to the spot to which he wishes to attract the rats, and 





there leaving the bait. As soon as they catch the scent, off they set, 
nosing it like hounds, and in all probability will abide where the trail is 
left. Old rags, or a calf’s tail sprinkled with oil of aniseed, is still more 
effectual, used in the same way. 

Recipes for the extirpation of rats are as plentifal as remedies for the 

gout ortoothache. Dead rats powdered with arsenic laid in their holes ; 
live ones dressed in red, covered with hot pitch, or belled and turned 
loose ; fumigation with salt, oil of vitrol, lupins, or smallage seed ; 
pounded dog’s tongue (Cynoglossum officinale) placed in their quarters, are 
all warranted to drive the unwelcome guests away. Phosphorus—when 
plenty of water is provided for them—is highly recommended as a de- 
stroying agent. Arsenical paste ; oatmeal, coloquintida and honey ; 
wild cucumber and black hellebore seeds ; carbonate of barytes, mixed 
with dripping, have each their advocates, but the following is especially 
commended: Three ounces of treacle, one ounce of fine ground nuxvo- 
mica, well mixed together ; then add one pound best white flour, half a 
pound bread-crumbs, cut to size of pease, and six drops of oil of cara- 
Ways ; mix thoroughly, and place near their holes. 
_, Should any of our readers ever be bitten by a rat, no harm will follow 
if the part be immediately cleansed with yellow soap and warm water ; 
and with this piece of information, which we hope they will never re- 
quire, we take leave of them and our subject. 
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THE NEIGHBOURS. 
BY E. M. TUCKETT. 

At the end of the last century, there was in Genoa a street called St. 

uiseppe. It was one of those picturesque streets often met with in the 
South, with villas in the midst of terraced gardens, and surrounded by 
hedges of flowers of the brightest hues. 

The proprietor of one of these houses was called Nicolo. He was a 
good bourgeois, who lived on a small income left him by his father, who 
had been a musician—a man of talent, whose fame had spread far and 
near. Nicolo had reached the decline of life at the time we are writing 
of ; he vegetated in the house he was born in, without other occupations 
but that which his garden afforded him. 

About tweuty years before this, he had married a neighbour, to whona 
the house next his belonged, and so added to his property by a marriage 
of interest. They had several children. Oue only survived. He was 
a delicate boy of five years of age. His poor mother tended him with 
tenderness and care, fearing that he would follow bis brothers to the 
grave. 

This child was entirely given up to his mother. His father looked on 
him as doomed, and almost forzot that he was not already jaid in the 
cemetery, near the others; he devoted his time to the small property, 
increased by his marriage, 

As nothing is stable iu this world, or safe from the inroads of time, 
our good bourgeois, who had never thought of making sure of the ground 
on the left of his home, heard with dismay, one day, that some one 
wanted to build there. He offered money, and tried every means in his 
power to buy it; but the proprietor was inexorable, aud began building. 
The neighbours became evemies from this time forward. 

Nicolo watched with anger the house rising above the walls of his 
garden, and felt that there would be no longer comfort or privacy in 
walking in his garden, and that all his movements would be watched. 

Nicolo could thiuk of nothivg but the misery that was to happen in 
consequence of these new neighbours. He was astonished to find that 
the result was not so bad as he had expected. The dwellers in the new 
house were an old bachelor and his servant, who were both harmless and 
uninquisitive. Nicolo felt a little comforted ; when, to his dismay, some 
evenings after their arrival, he heard the sounds of a violin played in a 
masterly style. Any one but our good bourgeois would have enjoyed 
these masterly sounds. Our friend bad given lessons on this instrument, 
and renounced it when he became independent, at his father’s death. 

This interruption annoyed him ; he felt more sleepy thaa usual ; he 
grumbled at neighbour and violin, until he fell asleep. 

The following days, matters grew worse ; friends joined the musician, 
and played with him. Nicolo began to despair, and now and then got 
into furious passions ; the household became quite disturbed by these 
changes of temper. He thought that by playing himself, he might, per- 
haps, annoy his neighbour, and stop his performance, He drew a violin 
out of its case, and began, frantically, all the old airs he could remem- 
ber. This expedient did not succeed ; it only increased Nicolo’s troubles ; 
it added sound to sound, and irritated him still more. 

During one of these fits of temper, he resolved to impose upon his son 
the task his father had imposed on him, and teach him the violin. 
This, he thought, would punish his neizhbour, and revenge his wrongs. 

One evening, after trying to drown the sound of his enemy’s violin, he 
walked out upon the terrace, in despair, and there he heard his son play- 
ing ou his Amati ; from which he drew such harsh sounds, that it was 
enough to set his teeth on edge. The ex-musician, delighted to find some 
one on whom io vent his temper, ran up stairs (where the boy was), 
with the intention of snatching the violin from his hands, and punishing 
him severely. When he reached the culprit, he called out, in a voice of 
thuoder— 

“Ts it thus, you young scamp, you amuse yourself, playing on that 
devil of an instrument, without my leave? Well, Sir, to-morrow you 
shall begin to take lessons. When I was your age, I could play a con- 
certo by Corelli (of infernal memory). We must work to make up lost 
time.” And, he thought: “I wonder how my neighbour will relish his 
playing the gamut three or four hours a day.” 

Nicolo began his son’s musical education, without caring for his wife’s 
wishes and warnings, who feared for the child’s health. 

The result of the father’s revenge was fac from what he had expected. 
The little Nicolo, instead of disliking his lessons, learnt with ease all that 
was taught him, and conquered difficulties which quite astonished his 
master. 

Nicolo could not understand the facility with which his son mastered 
the most difficult passages. He was returning from a walk one evening, 
when, by chance, he saw his son coming out of his enemy’s house. 

It appears that the neighbour, delighted with the child’s talents, helped 
him in secret, and counteracted his father’s erroneous teaching. So soon 
as Nicolo went out, his sou and his neighbour met on the terrace, and 
played together ; the result of these lessons often astonished his self- 
constituted teacher. Nicolo saw at once the secret of bis son’s great pro- 
gress ; aud forgave his enemy for building a house and playing the violin ; 
and thanked him heartily for having taught his son. Thus ended the 
quarrel between the neighbours. J 

The next day, the boy’s frieud was received by Nicolo in his house as 
little Nicolo’s master. The names of the master and child belong to his- 
tory. The first was the great RaLia ; and the boy was one whose name 
is well kaown by all—NicoLo PaGanint. 
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INFORMER. 
CHAPTER I—PEGGY CROSS. 

On the borders of Leitrim stood the lonely hamlet of Dring—a group 
of fifteen houses lying ia a valley overhung by steep rocks. Picturesque 
from its extreme wildness, the surrounding country was bare and uncul- 
tivated. Here and there goats might be seen browsing on the rugged 
heights, or maybap a few stunted cows, with rough coats, seeking food 
among the heather, herded by a sunburnt child scarcely past the age of 
infancy. No ornamental seat was within miles of that deserted spot. 
From no point, however elevated, could the eye detect a single belt of 
plantation. The priest’s house lay apart from the hamlet, a long, low, 
thatched building, standing in a garden, where cabbage and potatoes 
grew from year to year; and still further away, on an elevated point, 
was the rude chapel of the district, remarkable for its slated roof, its 
large wooden cross in front, and its isolated aspect. Where the people 
came from that gathered to that dreary little place of worship, might 
have puzzled any one to tell; but certain it is, that Sunday after Sun- 
day it was filled to suffocation, while crowds of people krelt outside, tell- 
ing their beads in agonized devotion, or gazing with reverence at its 
sacred walls. Like spirits conjured up by the magician’s wand, these 
peasants could be seen each Sabbath morning descending heighths, or 
flocking up from solitary valleys, in great streams; the women clad 
neatly in garments chiefly of their own manufacture, with snow-white 
caps, blue or red cloth cloaks, and clean bare feet; while the men re 
joiced in shirts of dazzling hue, whose collars touched their ears, com- 
fortable coats, aud strong shoes—for though the women might dispense 
with these latter articles, without any diminution of dignity, no man, 
but of the most abject description, ever appeared without them. People 
might be dirty and untidy on week days, but none, save the very de- 
graded, were unclean on the Sabbath—even silly Pat M’Gaskin, in all 
his rags, had a white shirt then, for the “ honour o’ God.” 

About a quarter of a mile from the hamlet, far down in a sequestered 
nook, with jagged rocks around it, one of which formed part of its back 
wall, stood a little cabin, lonelier still than any abode we have men- 
tioned. A neat dwelling it was, with a well sanded floor, and well 
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their wants with the proceeds of her industry. Now | betther.” 
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given her means of providing comfortably for her ad- | Bawn ?” 
some, who, like herself, had often been a hired servant in the houses | first.” 


otwithstanding that she was economical to the last degree as regarded | long-drawn breath, and turned ia ber sleep. : 
expenditure on her own dress and food, Peggy Cross had an open haod| “ Well, ye haven’t a grain 0” wit,” said Peggy ; “shure the woman’s 
for the poor ; no beggar was ever turned from her door without a kind | as deaf as a post.” 7 
word assistance. Remarkable for possessing a silent tongue, which| “* Troth she can hear when she likes,” persisted Mrs. Mallins, 


dered that she had dealings with a certain person that must be nameless ; | finin’ and goio’ to gaol ; ugh; it isn’t worth the trouble hd 


1. Once Peggy had been a servant in a priest’s house | keep life in them that’s livin’.” 


made her a sceptiv, was not known ; but certain it is, that a short time | the likes o’ me to be hard on anybody !”’ 


to the interior of Peggy’s cabin. studying the past. me 
Heavy rain had splashed drearily all the day, and now, when evening . 
set in, it splashed as drearily—soaking into the thatch of many an ill- CHAPTER Il.—WEENY. 


with sooty colour down ragged walls. A bright fire blazed in Peggy’s | was still sitting by the fire, when a gentle knock came to the door. 
kitchen, dry turf and well seasoned lumps of bogwood diffusing light and| ‘ Who’s there?” asked the woman, starting up. 
warmth through the apartment. Three people, besides the owner, occu-| “It’s me, Peggy,’ answered a low voice. 


and quantity proclaimed her to belong to the class of wandering beg- | hastening to ligat a candle and open the door. 


ried round ber person whatever bed-clothes she required for her night’s 
her feet and ankles of elephantine dimensions. No wonder that Granny 


deigned, or was expected, to say, “ thank ye.” nations respecting the cause of her apparition at that late hour. 


wife of a blacksmith, in poor circumstances and delicate health, with a| ov her. She’s a terrible woman !” 


woman’s beyant there in the corner.’’ 

“Tt’s a pity o’ them that hasn’t a roof over their heads to-night,” ob-| The girl checked a frightened exclamation, and then laughed. 

served Peggy, as she made the fire still brighter. “How far did you| “ Well there’s no use talkin’, but I’m in dread of Granny,” she said 
thravel the day, Granny .” 


“ Anan!” said Granny, raising her eyes from the wallet, whose con-| make my hair stand up on my head.” 
tents she was examining. 


plied Granny, in a high key. at home, instead of runnin’ through the counthry.” 4 
“Tt isn’t often Para Bawn lets thraveilers rest a night undber his 
roof, Bat,’ whispered Peggy to the young man. “ How in the worl’, | herself on a seat. 
Granny, did ye get a night’s lo¢gin’ at Para’st” sheshouted, bendingher| “Fie! fie!” cried Peg 
head close to the old woman’s ear. 


promptly. enough to my cost.” 
“ That’s the last o’ the cattle, I b’lieve,” observed Peggy Cross. “ Now, 
its full certain, that Para hae taken some new notion in bis head about | grumblin’ an’ ravin’.’’ 


anyhow.” mother ?” 
“ Nobody knows who’s in want these times,” said Jane Mullins; “the| ‘Them questions isn’t right,” said Peggy, snuffing the candle. 
wet harvest ’ill make many a man poor that was rich a year ago.” 
“ They say there’s a power o’ stills workin’ through the counthry,” | tal terror ov him.” 


“ An’ who'd blame them, Peggy Cross ?”’ demanded Mrs. Mallins, ener- | he’s a good father ?” 
getically ; “ only for poteen there ’id be more people starvin’ than any 
body can tell—that’s what I know. An’ maybe the priest wouldn’t get | to her. 


other day tbat Father Gilligan refused to say a prayer over Jack Con- | maybe father ’id like me betther.” 


coffin fornint his eyes?” Peggy, looking compassionately at the fair young girl. 
“ Ay, I heerd tell o’ that,” said Peggy, looking thoughtfully into the| “ Work ’id kill me,” she replied, mournfully. 


an’ laid silver on the coffia lid?” 


sitting for a moment upright, and then failiug back in a rather dejected | her eye: she did not even smile. 
man 


ner. 
“Weeny’s tendber-hearted, no doubt o’ that,” remarked Peggy, | good brother, an’ he’ll be a good husband.” 
hastily brushing away a tear; “ but I wish she was less wild an’ skit-| Weeny said nothing. 


for many’s the mile round ; she could go over the counthry with her | him lookin’ downcast like this very night.” 

eyes ehut.”” “We didn’t quarrel,” said Weeny, looking very pale. 
“ Did ever any one see a child less like the father ?”’ said Jane Mallins,| “ Anyhow there’s something over ye, Weeny. What is it?” 

after a pause ; “ he’s so plain an’ coorse looking’, an’ she a’most like a| ‘ Many’s the thirg,” replied the gir), sadly. 

fairy, though I shouldn’t say it.” “‘ Where did ye get the money ye gave Father Gilligan, for sayin’ 
“She’s too handsome for a poor girl like her,” said Peggy, sighing ; | prayer over little John Connor’s remains?” asked Peggy, suddenly. 


“ Para Bawo wouldo’t give what ’id dbrop off his finger to a starvin’ | slipped it out an’ laid it on the coffin-lid.” 
cratare,” said old Granny, whose ears, like those of many deaf people,| ‘An’ now, what about the house-keepin ?” said Peggy. 


“Come, Granny, bake your bannock, if ye have one to bake, afore the | added smiling, as she drew from her pocket a small oaten cake. 


“ Ay, an’ Miss Weeny, too,’ 


some 0’ these days she’ll know her own place, I warrant !”” her young friend had parted with. 
For a long while the old woman continued to mutter forth disjointed 


with some oatenmeal which she drew from her wallet. Silently and | selves better may.” 


whatever culinary articles she fancied, without seeking permission from | Weeny, “ an’ I’m afeared I'll be in your debt forever.” 
the owner. Soon the process was completed—baking and all ; and then 
pa age Peggy’s roof. Coiled up, and looking more like a huge | than common was upon her mind. 


soon apparently fast asleep, while the rest of the occupants of the room 
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chamber—whether a very wholesome one we cannot me to | never look at a still, only that Petber isn’t able sometimes to go down 
to a woman called ross—one who had never married, | down to it ; but he wouldn’t touch a farthin’ o’ the price got for the po- 


mark: t ression of face. She bad| “Spake low, woman dear,” said Jane, pointing to the spot where 
S Gongneer, eal to to. the period of her parents’ | old Granny lay; “the fewer people that knows 0’ the business the 


eee eS ame period of serviceinfarm-| “To be shure, I know that; but tell me is it thrue about Para 
Peggy had a sister, younger than herself, who washand-| “ Yis—he has got a still ondoubtedly—it was he began it from the 


of strangers. That sister was now dead—a shadow had fallen upon her| “More fool he!” exclaimed Peggy. ‘“‘T thought he had more sinse.’’ 
bame—and po ever alluded to her in the presence of Peasy. “ Whisht, there she’s movin’!” whispered Jane, as Granny gave a 


and f 
encouraged many to confide their cares to ber, this woman was the pos-| ‘ Well, I wouldn’t be engaged in any tbraffic that ’id keep me in a 
sessor canal on many secrets as the priest himself ; of course there | fright like that, for all the goold in the kingdom,” declared Peggy. 
were some that disliked, and some that feared her ; one or two consi- |“ You'll see there ‘ill be ould work wita the gauger afore long ; aud 


a few were of opinion, that “the sorra bit o’ religion the same woman| “Don’t be too hard on us, Peggy,” said Jane, with a heart-broken air. 
had ;” and those who were aware of some passages in her history, now | “ If you had seen as many childre as I have, pinin’ an’ dyin’ afore your 
eee ty the poy, of folks at Dring, looked upon her as hard- | eyes for the fair hunger, you wouldn’t wondher if a body *id sthrive to 
hearted crue 


ina distant county, and whether she witnessed any scenes there that} “ Hard!” thought Peggy, looking drearily into the fire ; “ it isn’t for 


tish ; she vexes me often the way she goes on, ramblin’ about at all| “Come, now,” added Peggy, “if you an’ Bat have quarrelled, tell me 
hours. I don’t b’lieve there’s a spot about the place she doesn’t know | all about it, an’ I’ll be the one to make it up between ye: for I noticed 


‘* maybe it ’id be betther if she had some of her father’s steady ways;| “It was the money for the week’s housekeepin’,” replied Weeny. “It 
for ugh he’s hard and gripin’ sometimes, he’s an honest man ; nobody | was ov a Monday, an’ I had it all in my pocket at the funeral ; so when 
can say he’d wrong a body ov a penny.” I seen the grief 0’ the mother, and the shame o’ the poor father, I just 


sometimes caught low epoken words not iutended for their hearing ; * As good luck ’id have it, father’s away ever since, an’ I don’t care a 
“an’ maybe he’ll be in want and beggary himself yii—who knows?” pin what I ate myself. See here’s what I have for the morrow ;” she 


Jane Mullins winked at Peggy, and both nodded their head in silence.| Weeny specified the sum, and then Peggy, after considerable rammag- 


“ Ob, she was a rale w ” gaid Pi wely; “I 
more abot her haa gen wit POSEY gravely “oon tl ye 
ell, tell me something to pass the time anyhow,” ur, the girl ; 
“ye know you’re great for tellin’ stories, Peggy, an’ I ar, mie it 
Posey looked fixedly at the 
eggy loo at as was her custom when 
and then she spoke : " > ah. 
“ Many’s the time, Weeny, I tould pe stories when ye were so small I 
could hould ye ondher my arm ; but I never tould one like what Pil tell 
ye now. More than a score o’ years ago, there was two sisters livin? 
with their father an’ mother, in a snug farm house not far from Carrick - 
and it kem to paes that misfortune overtook them, an’ they were obliged 
to lave home an’ earp money to keep a house over their parents’ heads, 
Instead ov orderin’ here an’ there servants o’ their own, they had to do 
the biddin’ ov others, an’ they felt it sorely, especially the youngest one, 
for she wasn’t used to doin’ a hand’s turn, an’ she was as beautifal to 
look at as ever a lady in the counthry. We’ll call them Joan an’ Mary 
—though that wasn’t their rale names; but it doesn’t signify. Well, 
Joan used often to be vexed with Mary, for the talk she’d have about 
marryin’ in a grand way, thinkin’ nothin’ was too high for her ; an’ she’d 
say, Maybe it’s a jauntin’ car she’d be dbrivin’ to mass on yet ; but Joan 
thought such fancies was nonsense, an’ she’d tell her sister to put them 
out ov her head entirely. Howsomever they were scattered in the long 
ran, an’ Joan hardly ever saw her sister, at all, except when they’d get 
lave at Chrietmas, maybe to go home ; at last Joan went down to live 
with a priest, Father Michael, we’ll call him, for convaniency ; but his 
riverence was over fond of a sup now an’ again, an’ balf his time he’d be 
tipsy, an’ as cross as ever ye seen, so that in all the places Joan was, 
this was the worst o’ them. Well, she hadn’t heard a word of her 
sister for mavy’s the long day, when one night late, a rap comes to the 
door, an’ who should step ia but Mary, lookin’ more like a corpse thana 
livin’ woman. “ What io the worl’ brings ye here at this hour?” said 
Joan, quite sharp, for she bad that unfeelin’ way ov spakin’ at times, 
“It’s not for myself I’m comed,” said Mary, “ but for another ;” an’ with 


she gave up attending mass, We will introduce the reader| For a long time she sat gazing before her with the eyes of a person | that she opens her cloak an’ shows Joan an infant lyin’ across ber arm 


asieep. * Ob murther!” cried Joan, clappin’ her hands, “ what disgrace 
is this you’ve brought on our mother an’ father!’’ an’ she was goin’ on in 
a frantic manner, for she thought the life ’id lave her, whec Mary caught 


roofed hovel—hissing, as it dropped upon smouldering fires—streaming| Mre. Mullins and ber brother had departed from the house, and Peggy | her by the arm an’ said—* Quit, Joan, ye don’t know what you’re sayin’ 


—there’s no disgrace at all—I’m a married woman ; but I can’t tell ye 
no more at present.” 
“ Now Joan thought this was all a made up story, an’ she ordhered 


ay the room ; one was an aged woman, dressed in garments whose qua-| “ Musba, Weeny, is it you, at this time o’ night?” demanded Peggy, | Mary to leave her sight at onst, an’ Mary begged her to have mercy on 
ty 


the poor innocent child, and give her some money, for she hadao’t a half- 


gars, now, happily, more in Ireland than they were twenty years| “Ay, I’m a bother to ye at all times,” was the reply—half sad—half | penny. ‘Go to you’re busband,’ says Joan, as bitther as ever ye seen. 
ago. Her head was enveloped in a grey caul, over which was tied ared | playful, as a young and fragile girl glided in. She was rather below the | ‘ He’s not in the counthry, says Mary ; ‘he went to Englan’ to thry to 
cotton handkerchief, while round her figure was wrapped a yellow quilt, | middle height, yet taller than at a first glance might have been supposed, | get somethin’ to do, an’ I thought to have heerd from jbim afore this ; 
concealing vast amount of clothing beneath it. Very bulky, indeed, | as the smallness of her bands and feet, and the delicacy of her form and | but I’m afcerd he’s dead, an’ ye see the child’s born, an’ I had tolave my 
did the good woman look ; for along with her otber garments, she car- | features, imparted almost a child-like character to her appearauce ; so | place, an’ I’m fairly starvin’ wid hunger an’ want.’ ‘It’s a likely story 

tiny had this young creature been in early childhood, that she was given | from beginnin’ to end!’ said Joan ; ‘ away with ye out 0’ that!’ Well, 
rest, blankets and all. Singularly plain in feature, this old woman pre- | the pet name of Weeny, which still adhered to her. Dressed in the sim- | Mary just turned on her heel that minnit, with her eyes flashiu’ like two 
sented an unprepessessing appearance : her nose was flat and broad, her | ple garments of her class, her attire was scrupulously neat—perhaps a | Coals, an’ without spakin’ another syllable, she was off in a jiffy. When 
brow heavy, her small eyes sunken, her cheeks large and prominent, and | little coquettish. Her hair, of a light brown hue, was still permitted to | she was gone Joan’s heart softened, an’ she ran to the door to call her 
bang round ber head unconfined by comb or pin, but it was drawn | back, but she couldn’t see a stime ov her anywhere, though there was a 
Dann was the terror of children for miles around, when she stalked | smoothly behind her ears, so that no stray lock dangled over cheek or | fine moon shinin’. It wasn’t for more than a fortnight after that, that 
silently into the kitchens of the peasant and the farmer, to secure the re-| brow. Throwing back the hood of her wet cloak, Peggy gazed with | Joan heard of her sister again, an’ all the time she was cryin’ for shame 
lief she never bad to aek for in words, aud for which she never either | scrutiny at her visitor’s face, while the latter entered into some expla- | an’ grief, till one evenin’, at dusk, a poor woman from the mountains, 


beyant Father Michael’s house, kem runnin’ for his riverence in all haste 


other two guests of Peggy Cross, were a miserably thin little wo-| “ Fatber’s away still,” she said, “an’ the house above’s so lonesome, I | to attend a dyin’ woman that was lyin’ above at her cabin. ‘I’m just 
man, who lived in the hamlet, and her brother, a remarkably good-look- | thought I’d come down and sleep with you, Peggy. Granny Dunn was | goin’ to my dinner,’ says the priest, ‘an’ Dil have ye to know that I 
ing young man, named Bat M‘Govern. The sister, Jane Mullins, was the | at our house last night, an’ I never slept a wink, I was so much afraid | can’t be disthurbed this a way every minnit’, ‘I'll keep the dinner hot 


an’ nice till ye come back,’ says Joan, ‘It doesn’t do,’ says his riverence, 


ery | r, boys and girls, not much short of a dozen, though many| “Take care how ye spake,” said Peggy, warcingly ; “for the same | ‘to encourage these sort o’ people; let the woman wait till I’m done, 


I'll go up in an hour maybe.’ ‘Come yereelf, an’ see the crathur,’ says 
the woman to Joan, ‘ for she axed me to sen’ ye to her.’ With that Joan 
thought it was maybe Mary that was dyin’, and she put on her cloak, an’ 


“ she hates my father so much ; an’ she says she could tell me what ’id | away with her ; and sure enought it was her sister that lay in the last 


agonies ; but she knew Joan, an’ she tould the woman o’ the house to let 


“ If she’d tell ye something that ’id make ye turn it up the way it ought | her an’ Joan spake a few worde together, ‘ye see a murdherer fornint 
Peggy repeated the question in a still louder tone. to be,” sail Peggy, drily, “ it’id be well done. You're growin’ too big, | yer eyes!’ Joan couldn’t spake, she was that thunderstruck; an’ M 
“ Ouly as far as Para Batva’s ; it was there I stopped last night,” re-| Weeny, to have it hangin’ about ye; an’ ye ought to larn to stay quiet | went on: ‘ your hardness made me kill my child; for when I left that 


night I just got up on the rocks an’ flung it down into the sthrame o’ 


“ Oh, musha, Peggy, I wish I never was born!” said Weeny, flinging | wather half-a-mile from this; but if the feelin’ I had doin’ it ’1l stand for 





any o’ the punishment o’ the sin, then I won’t suffer much more in another 
worl’! I thought it better to let it die yon way than any other,’ Then 


“ Ay, indeed, Peggy OTe frightful lonesome up in the ould house be- | she tould Joan how she had married the son of a sthrong farmer livin’ 
use he wasn’t to the fore himself—the ould tyrant!” replied | yant, an’ I’ve qaare thoughts in my head about eperits, an’ ghosts, an’ | near the place where she was hired, but that fear made them keep the 
Granny ; “an’ I made Weeny let me stop whether or no; she darn’t turn | the like. Last sight, when Granny an’ I were sittin’ our lone at the | Marriage saycret, an’ at last it began to be suspected they were too 


me out in the cowld, though maybe she’d have liked to do it.” kitchen fire, there kem a sound like moanin’ down from the room where | great. So the farmer bein’ an’ honest man, had anger again’ the son, an’ 
“Where was Para himself?” asked Bat M-Govern, with soie in-| mother died, an’ Granny said it was no wondber we'd hear the like—for | faith he seat him out 0’ the counthry entirely ; but ail the while neither 
terest. there were two deaths in that room ; but I coulda’t get her to tell me | Mary nor he ’d let on they were marrid, for fear o’ the father givin’ 


“ Away at Carrigallen, sellin’ the brown strike,” answered Granny, | who the other person that died was; she said, maybe I’d koow soon | away the property to some o’ the younger sons; an’ there she had to 


give up her place an’ go beggin’ along the counthry, hidin’ her rale 


“ Never heed Granny an’ her talk!” exclaimed Peggy, “ she’s forever | name, till she comed to where Joan was hired in Father Michael’s, for 


the sorra word she heerd from her husband all the time. an’ she didn’t 


sellin’ off his cows. I warrant he’ll be stockin’ the farm with a fine| “Oh, she puts terror in my heart!” cried poor Weeny, clasping her | kaow where to direct even a letther to him in Eoglan’, for he tould her 
kind efore all’s over. It isn’t want that’s makin’ him part with them| bands. “ Was it thrue, Peggy dear, that the fear ov my father killed my | not to write ti!l she gota line from himself. Now Joan coulda’t but 


b’lieve all this, as they were the words ov a dyin’ woman, and Mary 
tould her the name an’ all ov the boy she marrid, but the sorra haporth 


“’m only askin’ ye, because Granny said she lived and died in mor- | Joan cared who he was, so she was marrid at all, for she knew Mary ’id 


hever live to see the light ovanotherday. When the poor young woman 


continued Pegzy ; “it’s poteon they’re makia’ o’ the corn.” “Never mind her ; yer father wasa good husband ; aa’ don’t you know | had quit spakia’ she got into convulsions, one afther another, dbreadful 


to look at, an’ Joan ran every minit to see if Father Michael was comin’ 


Weeny held her peace. She knew her father rarely spoke a kind word | Up, but the sorra inch ov him appeared, an’ Mary died that night. For 


a long time Joan was like One turned to stone for the words of her dyin’ 


his dues, nor the landlord his rent, if the stills quit goin’. People can’t| “I’m of very little use, Peggy,” she said ; after a pause ; “look at my | sister. ‘ Yer hardness made me kill my child,’ stuck fast in ber heart ; 
live without money, nor die aither, for that matther. Isn’t it only the | bands, shure they’re not fit to do anything! If I was bigger an’ stronger, | she used to dhream o’ them a’mest every night for longer than you’d 


b’lieve.” 


nor’s gossoon—Lord rest him—’till so mapy shillins was laid on the| “ Why don’t ye stop at home an’ work like another colleen?’ asked | When Peggy concluded her story, Weeny locked very hard at her, but 


forbore to ask the question that rose to her lips, and feeling at last sleepy, 
che retired to rest. But Peggy sat very long at the fire, staring vacantly 


i. “Come, come, no nonsense!” cried Peggy, who saw her little friend | at the coals, as they faded from red to white, till at length the last spark 
“ An’ did you heat how the corpse might have gone into the grave | wasfalling into low spirits ; “ what ’ill yedo when you've a house o’ yer | died out. And there she sat still, 
without the blessin’ o’ God on it, only Para Bawn’s daughter kem forrid | own? If you’d have come sooner down here, you’d have seen Bat M’Gov- 
ern an’ Jane Mullins ; they were sittin’ with me for two hours an’ more.”’ a ren See 
At the conclusiou of this sentence Bat M‘Govern moved his position— | A quick flush passed over Weeny’s face ; but there was no gaiety in 


The house of Para Bawn—so called from the fairness of his hair and 
complexion in youth—stood in a field a little off the highway. It was a 


“ Whoever ’ill marry Bat ’ll be a happy woman,” said Peggy ; “ he’sa| large, decayed-looking building, that had in by-gone days been an ian 


where the passiog traveller could halt and refresh himself; but now no 
wayfarer ever received a night’s lodging under the roof with the sanc- 
tion of the owner. Dreary was it upon a wintry day, when the wind » 
sbrilly sbrieked along narrow passages, and through dim garrets—still 
drearier in the summer time, when the evening twilight stole quietly 
through its numerous narrow windows—dreariest of ali in night depths, 
when the moonshine played in weird devices over floor, wall, and ceil- 
ing. The roof was in want of repairs ; here and there, where slates had 
a| been blown off, gaps appeared displaying the rafters and offer wood- 
work ; the walls inside and outside had not been whitewashed for years ; 
doors and windows were worm-eaten and unpainted ; while the numer- 
ous rat-holes gnawed in all directions increased the neglected aspect of 
the building. Para Bawn, or, to give him his proper name, Patrick 
Wafe, had not married till the age of forty, and he then bestowed his 
hand upon a young woman, who brought him a considerable fortune in 
the form of cows and sheep. Plain in appearance and remarkably tim- 
orous in spirit, this girl had accepted Wafe’s propossl at the command 


” of her parents, and the life she led as his wife was we reverse of happy. 
fire gets slack,” interrupted Peggy, who did not like the gloomy forebod-| ‘An’ won’t yer father want an account ov the money when he comes | With faults on each side, and love on neither, the marriage seemed un- 
ings occasionally indulged in by the “ thravellin’ woman.” back?” asked Peggy. blessed. There were dark scenes in that lonely House—discord, strife, 

“ Never heed the bannock,” raid Granny, gruffly, as she drew out her| “ Yes,” said the girl, sadly ; “but I can’t help that.” terror. At leogth a brighter time arrived—a dsughter was bora, and 
pipe ; “ we’re spakin’ ov Para Bawn above, the greatest ruffin in Irelan’.”| “ How much was it?” 


both parents rejoiced ; there was now a bond #f union between them. 
Wafe’s harsh nature grew soft as he looked at ‘he infant in its cradle; 


continued Granny, fumbling at her pipe ;| ing among various articles on the dresser, such as handles mugs and a | friends were hospitably entertained.at his howe, and he treated even his 
“ maybe I could give ber a heart-scald, with all her finery an’ her beauty ; | spoutless teapot, succeeded in gathering together as many shillings as 


wife kindly, bringing her presents, and in many ways displaying a 
change of feeling towards her. The baby seemed robust and healthy, 


a “ Here, child,” she said affecting an air of pleasantry, “ you can take | yet Wafe was continually in alarm.lest deati might snatch it away, and 
sentences, all indicative of hostility to Para Bawn ; till, having satisfied | these, an’ when you an Bat’s married, you’ll pay me. There now, don’t 
If, she rose, and proceeding to the dresser, prepared to make a cake | be thankin’ me; I set no value on money, though them that thinks them- 


be worried the mother a good deal by his exiety respecting it. Indeed, 
it was only when he fancied she was negle’tful of it that he seemed in- 
clined to return to his former harsh treatment. 


slowly she went about the tack, asking no questions, and — use of} “It’s not the first time you’ve done me a kindness, Peggy Cross,” said| “ God help me if anythin’ happened that child !” was the thought that 
01 


often haunted Mrs. Wafe’s mind, till at length some of her neighbours 


It rather puzzled Peggy to see that Weeny’s spirits scarcely rose at | began to fear it would unsettle her reson. 
Granny laid down to rest in a remote corner, for she was to pass that | all, even after she got the money. It was plain that something more about this time Granny Dano, wy bad commenced her wandering 


life, was a particular favourite of Ms. Wafe, to whom she used to bring 


le of clothes stowed out of the way than any thing else, she was| “ People oughtn’t ever to fret for nothin’,” she said at length, “it’s a | various charms and blessed herbs, fom renowned fairy women fur the 


great sin, Weeny. I onst kuew a young woman about your age, that | benefit of the infant; and they vere frequently closeted togetber for 
conversed in subdued tones, used to have the lowness o’ sperits ahead when she was fi af comfor- | hours in the absence of Patrick, woo regarded Granny with a feeling of 
And now, Jane,” said Peggy, with an anxious expression of face, “is | table at home ; but it wasn’t till she went out to sarvice among black antipathy. Boundless was thesoung mother’s charity to the beggar- 


woman, whose gratitude was siscere. Like many people of weak intel- 





ho was she?” asked Ween r re; ing the individual Mrs. Wafe felt more pleasire in the friendship of an inferior than 
we do? The childre was fairly starvin’, an’ the bit ov corn we bad| of mythological origin, i See. SS oe Oe oe R 


in that of an equal,-and Greany’s obsequiousness flattered her, while 
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some of her neighbours looked upon her familiarity with the wanderer 
ne decidedly reprehensible. Para Bawn was generally con- 
sidered a successful farmer ; and renting twelve acres of land, he reared 
every year a goodly number of young cattle, buying or selling at every 
fair within thirty miles of his own neighbourhood, and thus being fre- 
quently absent from home for days together. Often he had gone even 
as far as Ballinasloe, to make purchases ; and upon one occasion he 
stayed away there a whole week, enjoying the gaicties of the great Octo- 
ber fair. On his return from this excursion he found his wife alarmingly 
jll—almost delirious—with no attendant but Granny Dunn, whom she 
would not permit out ofsher sight, while she also insisted upon having 
her chamber darkened so gloomily that no object was distinctly visible 


it. 

io Niartsea at this extraordinary state of things, Wafe called in the ald 
of a doctor and the priest, both of whom advised him to let his wife do 
as she liked, as she was evidently suffering from a severe nervous at- 
tack, and opposition would only make her worse. Agreeing to this ad- 
vice, Wafe permitted Granny Dunn to hold her place at his wife’s bed- 
side—never entering her room himself—as Granny told him his presence 
made her worse; while the child was also kept in confiaement never 
leaving that gloomy chamber, to the great dismay of all the matrons 
about the place, who were of opinion that the “ poor wee thing ’id be 
lost entirely.” It was dreary to see the strange figure of Granny Dunn 
in the costume of her cluss, going in and out of that dark room, several 
times a day, and often at night too—for the old woman never seemed to 
require sleep ; while the heavy moaning of the unfortunate woman, ly- 
ing incarcerated there, ever and anon broke the silence, varied at times 
by the feeble wail of the infant in the cradle. A month—nay more— 
passed away, and then death came to release Mrs. Wafe from sufferings 
which none knew the extent of save, perhaps, Granny Dunn. Before 
her departure the woman asked to see her husband; but for reasons of 
her own, Grarny delayed bringing bim the message till it was teo late. 
Wafe only entered the rcom to witness the final struggle between life 
and death, and his wife went to her grave with a secret of av important 
nature unrevealed. 

Para Bawn did all honour to his wife in the matter of the funeral; he 
buried her “ dacent,” and his neighbours were satisfied. But all his love 
for his infant daughter vanished from that day, for on desiring Granoy 
to bring it to him, he was shocked to behold how emaciated and pale the 
child seemed, while to add to his dissatisfaction, it turned away from 
him with sbrieks and cries of a most unflattering nature. 

“Take it out o’ that, entirely!” he cried, angrily, as Granny hid its 
face on her shoulder ; “ the child has been desthroyed between ye !’’ 

And so Granny retired witb it, and laid it witha grim face in the 
cradle once more. But she was speedily dismissed the house, and 
strangers were hired to take charge of the baby. More than one person 
was of opinion that Weeny bad been bewitched in her infancy. Yet, she 
attracted a good deal of interest in the neighbourhood, and Peggy Cross, 
in particular, made a pet of her, keeping her often for days and nights in 
her ccsy little cabin when Para Bawo was rambling away at fairs and 
markets. 

Wafe was avaricious and a speculator ; but whether he lost or gained, 
he kept his doings always to himself. The wet harvest, alluded to by 
Jane Mullins, had indeed been injurious to him, and everybody kuew it; 
whole fields of corn having been spoiled, as far as any eatables was con- 
cerned, by heavy and incessant rains. This circumstance induced him 
to form a design of illicit distillation, which he imparted to some neigh- 
bours, who, being in the same straight as himself, entered fully into the 
scheme ; and soon a body of confederates was formed, all joined together 
by oaths which it would have been considered most heinous to break.— 
To be continued. 
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OUR IRON ROADS. 


It will seem scarcely credible at the present day that one of the most 
popular and acute of British novelists should have ventured, but a few 
years since, to speak of Railway travellers as “infatuated passengers by 
the iron hearses, invented for the purpose of cheatery and monopoly, to 
supersede good old English horses and carriages and the best roads for 
travelling in the world.” Yet these are actually the words of Theodore 
Hook himself, who proceeds in his reflections by observing “ that all our 
excellent inns, together with the once wealthy and respectable towns in 
which they stood, would be deserted, and the population of the Empire 
would be dragged through noxious tunnels or over perilous ridges, across 
lines of country so remote from civilization and society that in case 
of accident or delay they would find themselves alone and helpless even 
in the middle of the day, and, if visited by any of the numerous calami- 
ties by which this new-fangled mode of travelling is so pre-eminently 
distinguished, driven to avail themselves of the aid of a switch-guarding 
watchman, or the doubtful accommodation of a station-house stretcher.’’ 
Straogely would this entertaining writer have been confounded if he had 
lived to witness the position which the objects of his denunciation were 
destined to attain, aud the functions which they would eventually dis- 
charge. It is no exaggeration to assert that the one great distinction 
between past times and present consists in the effects of Railways. That 
is the main point in which our own days differ from the days of our 
fathers, and, what is of even greater importance, the difference has been 
proved to operate exclusively for good. No estimate can overrate the 
extent to which our whole social )ife has been affected by those enter- 
prises of which we are just now publishing the periodical reports. They 
have absorbed an amount of money equal to nearly half the National 
Debt, and are at length we rejoice to see, promising fair returas for the 
investment. The sons of Dukes and Earls preside over their manage- 
ment. So far have they been from destroying our inns that they have 
led to the construction of enormous hotels, and, instead of ruining the 
breed of horses, have actually encouraged it, as was plain enough the 
other day at Horncastle Fair. But it is in the enfranchisement, as it 
were, of the middle and lower classes of society that Railways have ex- 
erted their most important influence. They have almost created holy- 
days. Forty years ago but few men rested from their work, for rest 
means change, and change in those days was beyond the reach of mode- 
rate means. Neither the time nor the money could be spared for an ex- 
cursion when excursions were made at the rate of seven miles an hour 
and at a cost of eighteen pence or two shillings a mile, Now-a-days we 
all travel. The very statistics before us show that every rank of society 
comes in for its share of recreation and relief. It is among second and 
third class passengers that the great increase has occurred, and we ob- 
serve with satisfaction that Directors have marked the fact and ara en 
Couragiog the movement. 

Nothing can be more impressive than the magnitude of these concerns, if 
carefully contemplated. They probaly represent at this moment at least 
£350,000,000, of money actually invested. There are but £380,000,000 
in Consols. Last week the Chairman of a Company, while performing the 
grateful task of announcing a large increase of traffic felt bound to explain 
that a small fraction of it—some £6,000 or £7,000.—was accidental. The 
fact was that this is leap-year, and the odd day in February had added 
these four handsome figures to the receipts. One per cent. more or less 
in a dividendmeans comfort or pressure in thousands of households; a 
rise or fall in shares decides the market value of millions of property. 
Take, again, the people employed on the various lines. It is anew pro- 
fession, and a comprehensive one too. It has a place for every class, for 
Marquises and Earls, for country gentlemen, for professional men, for 
engineers, for bookkeepers, cashiers, ticket-takers, porters, constables, and 
labourers. The North-Western pays its lawyers (unluckily for it) 
a a year, and took over its counters last week upwards of £13,000 
a day. 

Such concerns as these must needs branch out into every class of society 
England may almost be said tostand upon Railways, like Amsterdam 
upon fish boues, and it is interesting in the extreme to observe not only 
how the dividends may vary, but how the variations are produced. We 
may trace the trath of commonplace maxims in the management even of 
these prodigious enterprise. ae are gigantic conceptions, but they 
obey the same laws as the business of a grocer’s shop. They depend on 
the pence, not the pounds ; on sensible conduct rather than lofty desigas. 
A clever manager turns everything to profit, asa clever farmer turns 
everything into money, from the wheat to the eggs. Grand speculations 
for conquering districts and crushing rivals have mostly proved wrong, 
While deference to the every-day interests of the public has invariably 
proved right. No instance can be shown where good accommodation 
has not secured good custom_and produced good receipts. Of course 
pleasure traffic must fall off when the weather, as at present, sets in dead 
against pleasure—in fact,.in one of the reports this drawback was brought 
into the account ; but after that allowance is made it may be relied upon 
as certain that wherever railways offer improved terms they will find im- 
proved profits. To secure good custom they have only to provide a good 
article. We have repeatedly called attention to this leading feature of 
Railway business, and it cannot be noted too often. The public has done 
five times as much as ever was expected of it. No projector in the pal- 
miest days of projects ever formed an estimate of traffic which the reality 

not far exceeded. There, truly enough, lay the mine of gold, richer 





deeper, and more productive than the most sanguine speculator imagined; 
but such were the follies committed in working it that even the moun- 
tains of metal extracted have barely paid for the venture. 

However, we hope and trust that these times are past, and that the 
present improvement in the Railway-market is the inauguration of a 
more fortunate era. Sharebolders are already warned againet the temp- 
tations incidental to prosperity, which is certainly an agreeable admo- 
nition, and ought now to be ameffective one. The Chairman of the Mid- 
land freely owned that “‘ too much of prosperity was not desirable.” He 
foresaw all kinds of excesses in'a thumping dividend, just as a sagacious 
Minister predicts mischief from too large a majority. The real thing was 
a good working profit, large enough to be comfortable, but not so 
abundant as to suggest new speculations. There may be sound policy 
in this view of the matter, but most Railways can bear a good deal of 
prosperity yet without much daager to the sanity of the proprietors. 
Some of the chief lines are gradually taking their proper place among 
public securities, but others are still far in arrear,—in arrear not only 
of what may be desired, but of what is fairly deserved. Considering the 
speculations upon which Englishmen send their money to foreiga coun- 
tries ; considering what our Railways really offer in solid security as well 
as probable profits, they are undoubtedly entitled to more favour than 
they have yet acquired. To bring them their dues two things are need- 
ful ; first, common sense management, such as Lord Shelburne, for iu- 
stance, has shown in the Great Western ; and, next, absolute candour in 
the statement of accounts. Of this requisite, also, we are glad to see 
symptoms at last, and it may be taken as beyond question or doubt that 
nothiug in Railway affairs is so attractive as certainty. However bad 
the case may be, it will never be hopeless so long as it is believed that 
there is nothing worse behind. The first injury to Railway property was 
done by the extravagance of its owners, but the blight under which it 
has withered ever siuce has been want of confideace, and nothing more. 
—Daily News. 
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FACTION FIGHTS IN IRELAND. 


Those members whose patience was exhausted before the end of the 
Session have lost a goed thing. A debate on Ireland is very apt to par- 
take of the peculiarities of Irish character, as if there were really some 
cccult affinity between ideas and their subject matter. Of course, a 
“ Party Emblems (Ireland) Bill” was just the thing to bring this out. 
Had it been directed against any of the essential institutions of either 
Church, it would have met with a steady but comparatively dull resist- 
ance. As it was, it touched the national feelings in a far tenderer part. 
Its object was no other than to prevent the two great religious parties 
from offering public insulis to each other. This is an invasion of his 
rights to which no Irishman tamely submits. He considers liberty too 
dearly purchased at the price of order. In fact, the only possible reason 
why the eloquence of the South of Ireland was not as forward in denun- 
ciation of the Bill as that of the North was “a shrewd suspicion that it 
was chiefly directed against the Protestants, and arose out of the late dis- 
turbances at Londonderry.’’ Mr. M’Mahon accepted it as a “special and 
exceptional Act to restrain the violent and bratal mobs who in the North 
of Ireland, thinking they were supported by the authorities, outraged the 
feelings of their Catholic neighbours.” Mr. Osborne declared that, “ the 
real question at issue was, whether the members of that (the Roman Ca- 
tholic) persuasion were every 12th of July to be exposed to be shot at 
like dogs, or not, by persons calling themselves Protestants.” Captain 
Archdall retorted that, to the minds of those who were acquainted with 
the North of Ireland, “‘ the audacity of the language must be lost in the 
absurdity of the charges which it conveyed.” Mr. Scully was for extend- 
ing the provisions of the Bill to England also, applying his favourite 
maxim that “ What was sauce for the Irish goose was sauce for the Eng- 
lish gander also.” Mr. Malins “repeated the opinion which he had ex- 
pressed on a former occasion, that if such a Bill were passed for Eng- 
jand he should feel a degraded man.” 

Oar readers will find, on reference to the disputed clause iteelf, that it 
merely makes certain acts misdemeanonrs if willfull done, “in such a 
manner as may be calculated or tend to produce animosity between 
different classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, and lead to a breach of the 
public peace.” These acts are the public exhibition of banners, flags, or 
party emblems “ on any building or place,” publicly meeting and pa- 
rading with other persons, playing any music, and discharging any fire- 
arms in public places. It is scarcely possible to avoid vague language 
in the wording of Acts directed against offences which the “ elasticity,” 
as Mr. Henley calls it, of the Common Law fails to reach. But we do 
not think the matter would be mended by incorporating “ intention” in 
the definition of the crime, notwithstanding the indignant protestation of 
Colonel Dunne that “a contrary principle might do for Turkey, but 
ought not to be tolerated in a civilized country.”” We have always un- 
derstood that by the law of England a man is presumed to intend the 
natural consequences of his own acts, and it is just as wanton an act to 
wave party colours and sing aggravating tunes in Ireland as to hold out 
a red rag to a bull. The man who at Donnybrook Fair dragged his coat 
after him with the civil invitation, “ Will any gentleman please to tread 
on the tails of my coat?’ of course did not * intend” a breach of the 
peace, but he was yery much disappointed if he did not cause one. The 
—_ “ wilfully” excludes all danger of punishing the innocent with the 
guilty. 

A more plausible objection was raised to one portion of the clause on 
the ground that the firing of cannon at Derry gives no offence to the 
Roman Catholics. Possibly not, if the firing could be confined to the 
commemoration of an historical event ; but, seasoned, as it is pretty sure 
tojoe, with appropriate allusions to existing causes of dissension, it may 
prove a capital incentive toa row. If it does not tend to this-result, it 
will not come under the statute. The strangest argument, however, was 
that used by one of the members for Dublin City, who vouched Lord 
Macaulay as favourable to the “celebration of the siege of Derry.” 
Lord Macaulay’s readers will not need to be told that this isa dream of 
Mr. Vance, and, what is more, a dream of that Irish variety which “ al- 
ways goes by contraries.” The passage to which he referred is alto- 
gether worthy of the great historian. After expressing sympathy with 
the pride which the Protestant citizens take in the achievements of their 
ancestors, he continues :—* Yet it is impossible for the moralist or the 
statesman to look with unmixed complacency on the solemnities with 
which Londonderry commemorates her deliverance, and on the honours 
which che pays to those that saved her. Unhappily, the animosities of her 
brave champions have descended with their glory. The faults which are 
ordinarily found in domineat castes and dominant sects have not seldom 
shown themselves without disguise at her festivities ; and even with the 
expression of pious gratitude which have resounded from her pulpits 
have too often been mingled words of wrath and defiance.” 

Perhaps, at first sight, an Englishman might doubt whether a case has 





been made out for Parliamentary interference at all. It sounds like 
legislating against school fights or town-and-gown rows. But this is not 
really the case. An Irishman does not measure the force of his blow 
with the same skill that he displays in selecting his enemy’s head out of 
acrowd. Where an English bully would knock bis man down, Paddy 
very often inflicts a mortal stroke. Sometimes there is a regular list of 
killed and wounded. In the present case, as Mr. Maguire graphically 
informs us, “ there are two men almost at their last breath, and avother, 
paralyzed from the hips down, whose life is only prolonged by medical 
skill.’ Besides, this is not a “free fight’? of the kind so dear to the 
thoroughbred Irishman, who enters it with the ejaculation “ God grant 
that I may take the right side!”? It is a regular pitched battle periodi- 
cally renewed between two well-defined ‘‘classes of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects.” Such faction fights have what a native would call the “least 
taste” of a resemblance to civil war. They may be consistent with much 
good humour and productive of much mutual satisfaction, but they re- 
vive ugly recollections of ** White-boys,’”’ and “ Hearts of Oak,”’ “ Peep- 
o’-day-Boy,” and “ United Irishmen.” A local mischief must be met by 
a local enactment. Those who have travelled in Ireland kuow that the 
very colour of a carriage may provoke remark, and influence the hotel- 
keeper’s choice of the horses to draw it, Where this peculiar sensibility 
of temperament exists there is need for exceptional treatment. In the 
House of Commons itself the great fear of the opponents of the Bill was 
that it might be hailed as a triamph by the other side, and the Bishop of 
Derby was called a “ quasi-Protestant Bishop” for having prohibited the 
hoisting of fhe flag on the cathedral. There could hardly be a better 
proof that it is wanted than the avowal of such sentiments in such a 
place.— Times. 
—<a 


Kurpevial Parvliancent. 


House of Commons, Aug. 16. 
THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND'S HOUSEHOLD. 

Among the estimates discussed was that of £6,431 for the household 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The debate has the virtue of brevity, 
and presents the droll side of the senatorial character : 

Mr. WILttams said this was a most ridiculous expenditure. The sham 
representation of Royalty maintained at Dublin reflected neither credit 


nor honour upon Ireland, and such charges as those for a “Gentleman 
in Whiting,” “two Gentlemen at large,” and “Master of the Horse,’ 
were-absurdities which ought to be discountenanced. The Secre 

for Irelaad might well perform all the duties cast upon the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant. 

Mr. Vance contended that these officers were necessary to keep up the 
dignity of the Vice-Royalty. 

Mr. James said it would be too bad, as his hon. friend (Mr. Williams) 
suggested, to cast upon the Irish Secretary such duties as those of the 
“State porter of Dublin Castle,” “sergeant of the riding-house,” and 
“ two singing men” (a laugh), more especially as by a Bill now before 
the House to sing a song in Ireland was declared under certain cireum- 
stances to be a misdemeanour, as being calculated to provoke ill will 
aud animosity, and was punishable with six months’ imprisonment. 
Among the other items he noticed a “ Cork Herald,” who cost for salary 
£12 17s. 4d., and for clothing £18 93, 2d.; an Atblone Pursuivant, a 
kettle-drummer, and three State trumpeters. What could be the reason 
for keeping up such miserable wretched nonsense? What the “ two 
Gentlemen at large” meant he could not tell. Perhaps they were two 
large gentlemen. (Laughter.) Perhaps they were merely gentlemen 
let out of custody. Such items required expianation, but the mainte- 
nance of this ridiculous semblance of Royalty was in every way absurd. 

Mr. Loncrietp said “ the Gentlemen in Waiting” only cost £184 12s, 
8d. This was a very small amount when they remembered how many 
hundreds of thousands were spent in satisfying gentlemen “in waiting” 
in this country. (A laugh.] He always observed that the desire for 
economy was strongest in the case of any Irish expenditure. 

Mr. WILLIAMs proposed the reduction of the vote by £1,574 6s. 2d., 
being the amount given for 15 Queeu’s plates to be ran for ion Ireland. 

Captain Sracroo.e supported the item, believing that these plates 
tended greatly to improve the breed of horses. 

Mr. CarpWELL thought that as mouey was voted for Queen’s plates in 
England and Scotland it would be hardly fair to strike out this item. 

Mr. Alderman Sipvey thought that as gentlemen who bred horses did 
so for their own profit, Parliament could uot be called on legitimately to 
assist them. 

The amendment was then withdrawn. 

M-, V. Scunty said that in Englaod people put their hands into the 
public till much more than iu Ireland, not that the Irish hadn’t the will 
to do the same—they only wanted the power to do so. (A laugh). Many 
of the items referred to were ceriainly supremely ridiculous and could 
oaly be justified by their antiquity. The “ Cork Herald,”’ for example, was 
not conuected with the county of that name, and his duties therefore 
must consist in cork-drawing. (A laugh.) He complained that the Irish 
Secretary was a mere automaton iu the hands of the compact family 
party in Dublin Castle, and that the Irish members had uo influence with 
him atall. It was not to be expected, however, that Irish members 
should vote against the Vice-Royalty, they might as well be expected to 
vote against the Galway contract. (A laugh.) The subject must be 
brought forward by the English members, but ia taking away the Vice- 
Royalty they must not fail to give to Ireland a substantial quid pro quo. 
(A laugh.) 

Mr. CarpwELL said that the Curk Herald, the Athlone Pursuivant, the 
kettle drummer, and State trumpeters were already doomed, and these 
offices only continued during the lives of the present holders. 

The vote was then agreed to. 


House of Commons, Aug. 21. 
NAVAL DISCIPLINE. 

The house went into committee on the Naval Discipline Bill, and 

Lord C. Pacer stated its objects, which were to amend the act of 
Charles IL., under which the discipline of the navy and the articles of war 
were founded. At present, in the navy no court-martial could be held 
unless five ships were together ; and, however large a fleet may be, only 
oue court-martial could be held ata time. It was proposed to make the 
presence of three ships sufficient, and to permit lieutenants to sit as 
members of the court. It was proposed that the courts-martial should 
not inflict the punishment of death unless adequate motive was shown 
for the offence, and the degrees of offence were classified, and corres- 
ponding punishments awarded. Power was ‘given to sentence to penal 
servitude or other such punishment as was deemed appropriate to the 
crime. No definition was given of mutiny, but every mutiuous act was 
provided for. The various degrees of the offence of desertion were also 
dealt with. Powers were taken to enable the naval authorities to act 
with greater efficiency against off2nders on shore. It was to be permit- 
ted to courts-martial to find a prisoner tried for a high offence guilty of 
a lesser crime, and to award a proportionate punishment, It was the 
opinion of the Admiralty that corporal punishment could not be abo- 
lished ; but the system of classification of character, like thatin the army, 
by which no man was liable to flogging ualess he had forfeited his ex- 
emption by misconduct, bad been adopted, and with the most beneficial 
effect. By this bill it was proposed, whenever a man was accused of an 
offence which would render him liable to corporal punishment, there 
should be an inquiry into his guilt or innocence, and a report made to 
the captain, who would be at liberty to inquire himself, but retaining 
still the power of inflicting the punishment even if against the opinion 
of the inquiring officers. Except, however, in cases of open mutiny, the 
captain would not have the rigut to inflict corporal punishment without 
a preliminary inquiry. Happily, this punishmeut was year by year 
steadily decreasing ; the number of men flogged in 1856 being one in 39 ; 
while in 1859 it was one in 67 ; the number decreasing in each interme- 
diate year. 
Sir J. Pakrneton and Sir C. Napier expressed their approva! of this 
attempt to deal with the question of the articles of war in the navy, but 
the latter denied an assertion of Lord C. Paget that the discipline of the 
navy was in a proper aad satisfactory condition. 

The clauses of the bill were agreed to, after a lengthy discussion, and 
the house resumed. 

———— 


THE PRINCE’S PROGRESS. 


On the 30th August the Prince’s visit was celebrated at Montreal by a 
regatta, and next day the Prince left that city for Ottawa, at 8 a, m. 

The Prince started from Montreal at 8 o’clock this day in a heavy shower 
of rain. He stood on the end of the train departing with bowing and 
waviug of his hat to the assembled multitude. The Volunteers fired a 
parting salute. He left the train at St. Annes, where the bridge was de- 
corated and a crowd assembled, and embarked on the steamer Prince of 
Wales. At Two Mountains the Iodians fired a salute, rang the bells, &c. 
At Carillon was a great crowd, when he took the cars for Greenville, 
There was a fresh display of loyalty as he went aboard the steamer 
Phoenix tor Ottawa. 

The weather was tolerable, and the Prince enjoyed the beautiful 
ecenery. Two miles below the city he was met by six steamers, full of 
passengers, and one hundred and fifty canoes manned by twelve hundred 
lumberers, who saluted the Prince with the most vigorous cheers heard 
since his arrival in America, and escorted him to the city, where twenty 
thousand people assembled. The enthusiasm was wonderful. When he 
landed at sunset a salute was fired by theVolunteer Artillery. The wharf 
was beautifully decorated, and the Prince’s stand covered with scarlet 
cloth. The Mayor presented an address, but the effect of the ceremony was 
spoiled by a sudden shower. The Prince entered the town ia a closed 
carriage, and was escorted by the Volunteer Cavalry and a procession 
through the streets. The ornamented flags and evergreen arches were 
numerous and fine. * The city was illuminated at night. 

Oa the Ist, the Prince held a levee, and a large number of gentlemen 
were presented, but no addresses were made. The Prince thea lunched 
with the Legislature. The healths of the Queen, Prince Consort, and the 
Prince of Wales were drauk, and the Prince gave the healths of the Go- 
vernor-General and the Canadian Legislature, which were lustily ap- 
plauded. The royal party afterwards rode to Chaudiére Falls and the 
Suspension Bridge, where they dismounted, got on a crib and wentdown 
the timber slides, thousands of people watching the descent, who cheered 
them as they shot past. The scene was rather exciting. The royal crib 
got down safe, and the party were taken off in canoes to an island in the 
center of the bay, near which the canoe races were held. The river was 
covered with small boats, and presented a fine spectacle. The Prince 
took great interest in the proceedings, applaading the victors, &. He 
returned to the city at 7 o’clock in a barge especially prepared, and 
rowed by six gentlemen. He was much pleased with the events of the 


day. 

Oa the 2nd (Sunday), he attended the English Church at Ottawa in 
the morning. He drove out in the afternoon, and left on Monday morn- 
ing, under a salute from the Field Battery and the cheers of a large con- 
course of people. . He passed the village of Aylmer, were several arches 
were erected, and arrived at Brockville at 8 o’clock in the evening. He 
was met by the Mayor, members of the Corporation and other fuaction- 
aries, and 10,000 people, at thestation. The town triumphal arches were 
illuminated. The firemen, carrying torches, received the Prince and es- 








corted him to a handsome pavillion, where he was presented with aa d- 
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the Prince of Wales and suite, arrived at 4 
in the afternoon of Tuesday at Kingston. when the Orangemen 
assembled in great numbers to receive them. The Duke of Newcastle 
declined to land unless all party demonstrations were withdrawn. The 
most intense excitement was created, the Orangemen refusing to make 
and the Royal party remaining on board the steamer. 
having declined to land at Kingston, in consequence of the 
Orangemen insisting on appearing in their partizan dresses and decora- 
tions, his Royal Highness proceeded to Coburg, where he arrived at 9 
in the evening of Thursday. Here there were no signs of an 


Oar readers will find on another page the music and words of a Cana- 
dian song, which is played and sung every where, it is said, in Canada, in 
honour of the Prince. We are indebted for it to the special correspon- 
dent of the N. Y. Tribune, engaged in reporting the Prince of Wales’ pro- 
gress through the colonies. 
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Brrrisnh Heir ro Garmarpr.—Capt. Styles an Englishman, and one 
of Garibaldi’s aides-de-camp, writes to the papers confirming the state- 
ment that he had been ey, aeons to London by the Dictator, “ to render 

( nglish) Volunteers who may wish to go to 

fight for the liberty of Sicily.” Capt. Styles, who dates from Anderton’s 
otel, Flest-street, says :—“I am also intrusted with the expression of 
the General’s appreciation of the sympatby and assistance he has received 
from the British nation. He thinks that assistance may yet take another 
practical shape, as he believes that there are many in this country who 
are desirous of taking up arms for the cause of Italian independence, and 
who require only the information and advice which I am empowered to 
givethem. * * * It is a heartfelt wish of the General to have more 
of the countrymen of sueh men as those engaged with him in the noble 
strife for Italian freedom, Having taken share in the battles of Calafimi, 
Palermo, and Melazzo, I can testify that Garibaldi cares more for the 
lives and comforts of his followers than he does of his own, which, indeed, 
he too rashly exposer. Moreover, those who join him may be certain of 
receiving all the rewards and honours to which they may be entitled. 
This has been already sufficiently evidenced. Much has been accom- 
plished in a short time by a handfu! of gallant men, who have liberated 
the whole of Sicily, save one small fort ; bat much more still remains to 
be done, and there will yet be an opportunity afforded for distinction, 
fame, and promotion under him whom you bave so aptly termed, ‘‘ the 
Italian Washington.” I shall be happy during the present week to give 
all the necessary advice and information to those respectable young men, 
cially rifle volunteers, as well as to soldiers who bave fought, and may 
with to gather laurels in the cause of Italy, and to be able to boast in 
fature years that they, too, were of the heroic band that fought under 
General Garibaldi. The parting wish of the General expressed to me 
was that he might have as many Englishmen around him as possible.” 

Mr. Hodges, the hon. Secretary for the Garibaldi Fund, publishes a 
letter he has received from the General, who wishes that any money sub- 
scribed in England may be devoted, “before all,” to the purchase of 
muskets with bayonets, Captain Styles is said to have received a num- 
ber of visitors at his hotel, many of whom were voluateers. 

Two young gentlemen, natives of the county Antrim, bore themselves 
bravely in the battle of Melazzo. One of them, a Mr. Alexander Patter- 
son, was wounded ; the other fortunately escaped allinjury. In drawing 
attention to the bravery of these “ volunteers” the Belfast Mercury says : 
Mr. Patterson was a distinguished student in the Queen’s College, Bel- 
fast, bat some months ago he and a fellow-student, the son of the Rev. 
8. C. Nelson, of Downpatrick, led away by a pardonable enthusiasm, set 
out to join the army of Garibaldi, and arrived at head-quarters immedi- 
ately after the fall of Palermo. They at once obtained enrolment in the 
English regiment commanded by Col. Dunne—a regiment whose un- 
daunted bravery materially contributed to the glorious victory of Me- 
lazzo. For his gallantry in the field Mr. Patterson has been promoted to 
a lieutenancy. 

Mr. Coppey. tHE Frencu Treaty, ayp Certain “ Rascatty Eaves- 
prorrers.’’—We bave been favoured with the following extract from a 
private letter, dated August 13, addressed by Mr. Cobden to a friend in 
this country, and we have received permission to publish it :— I have 
still no reason to doubt that matters will be brought to a satisfactory re- 
sult here. Up to the present moment I have experienced nothing but 
candour and straightforwardness in my dealings witb the French Govern- 
ment, while all the misrepresentation, falsehood, and difficulties which I 
have bad to encounter have come from the Eaglish side of the Channel. 
Nothing disgusts me more than the cowardice aod want of honest pria- 
ciples in our politicians. ‘Anything for a momentary cry which may 
give a.triumph over a political opponent’ seems to be the motto of our 
party men. You will see that in less than a couple of years all our poli- 
ticians will be eager enough to claim the merit of having always been 
friendly to the French treaty. The paragraph you enclosed, giving a 
conversation of mine, is one of those rascally acts of eavesdropping for 
which American newspaper writers are so notorious. There is a good 
deal of the paragraph which agrees with what I have thought; but 
whether I expressed it in private conversation is more than I could swear to 
as no one expects to be made responsible for private gossip. There ought 
to be the punishment of the pillory or the stocks revived for those who 
publish in newspapers the unguarded remarks which fall from a man io 
private conversation, when he frequently speaks merely to provoke a 
reply and keep people from going to sleep over too serious an inter- 
change of views. No; I did not help the Emperor to prepare his pamph- 
let about the Eoglish and French armies and navies. Take my word for 
it, however, that there is a vast deal of systematic lying in Eogland 
about the French ar ts. Your ber that charming old lady, 
Madame Woolley’s landlady, whom we visited, who remarked,—‘ Pauvre 
John Bull, quand on veut enlever son argent, on lui fait peur de nous!’ 
Iam quite ashamed of the childlike simplicity with which Euglishmen 
allow themselves to be imposed upon respecting anything French. You 
will see a great and sudden reaction in the public mind soon. Common 
sense, aided by the publication of a new French tariff, will put an end to 
this panic.” — Morning Post. 











Srreer Rartways.—Some day or other we shall travel over common 
roads with a speed equal to that accomplished on railways, and with ten 
times more safety. Hancock’s famous venture of a steam omnibus between 
Paddington and the Bank is uot utterly forgotten ; we have occasion to 
remember it ourselves, for we were enjoying an experimental trip in it 
when the wheel came off, and the human {freight was tilted sprawling on 
the stoner. Bray’s traction engine brings the same movement into con- 
temporaneous enterprises, and the constraction of the tunnel for the Me- 
tropolitan Railway prepares us.at least for quick traffic along the lines of 
our streets. Why should London swarm with hores that eat corn beyond 
all —. when science has shown how we may do with a ienth of 
their number, and be rid of a hundred nuisances, anda painfully perma- 
nent state of dead lock? We need not wonder at the price of bread when 
we reflect upon the consumption of hay and oats to keep the London traffic 
which is already established on the railway system iu the one particular, 
that the omnibuses are linked together head and tail. To make veritable 
trains of them we only need to take away the horses, couple the vehicles 
together, slip a riband of iron under the wheels, and put an engine or a 

ir of horses at the head, and away they go, to the great joy of the po- 
ce, who cannot now keep them moving, and especially of the 50 people 
who have been waiting half-an-hour at yonder corner in hopes of an op- 
portunity to make the dangerous crossing. That it will be done no one 
who marks the movements of the times can doubt, but we must wait till 
it is forced upon us by pressure of circumstances, and we think that pres- 
eure is gow very near its culminating point. What we have te do is 
simply to make railways of our common roads, and in such a way that 
the rights of the public are iu no way interfered with, and that for all 
horse traffic not connected with the railway there is still as good and as 
wide @ road as ever.—Cily Press, (London). 


Tue “ Great Eastery.”’—The “ gridiron” at Milford Haven, for the 


beaching of the Great Eastern is now nearly completed. It has been in 
course of construction for the last two months, giving employment at 
such times as the tide permitted to about 200 men both by day and 
night, It is formed on the northern shore of the haven, a few hundred 
oe Ring the terminus of the South Wales Railway, fronts the Royal 

ard, and lies as nearly due east and west as possible. The beach, 
to the distance of 550 feet, has been excavated and levelled to within a 
few feet of low watermark at spring tides, which at high water will give 
a depth of 25 to 27 feet. The beaching place itself is composed of two 
vf grids,” 50 yards distant from each other. Each grid is 150 feet long, 
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stem and stern, so as in some degree 

part of the ehip that will be immediately above them. Two “ dolphias”’ 
30 feet in height, made of four baulks, each 13 inches square, firmly 
clamped and bolted together, strongly supported by back and diagonal 
struts, have been driven in at about 300 feet apart. 

These are for the ship’s side to lie against, as well as to act as guides 
in the actual operation of beaching. One of these dolphins will be just 
forward of the starboard sponson, and the other near her starboard quar- 
ter. These, together with the mooring tackle and other necessary gear 
(all of which are provided), will keep the vessel in her position. It being 
intended that while beached the ship’s head shall be to the westward, she 
will have to be swung before she goes on the gridiron, which with a craft 
of her size, will be a delicate operation well worth seeing. The Great 
Eastern being 650 feet long it will thus follow that wheo in position she 
will be supported for 550 feet of her length—viz., 300 on the two grids 
and 250 on the levelled beach, leaving only 50 feet of her bow and stern 
projecting beyond the timbers and excavations. The engineers of the 
South Wales Railway are also constructing a pier of loose stones (found 
on the beach and forming part of those excavated in preparing the grid- 
iron) to evable visitors to the big ship to have a ready mode of ingress 
and egress, at all states of the tide. The whole structure has been made 
at the expense of the South Wales Railway Company, and will cost up- 
wards of £1,000. Captain Ramsay, C.B., superintendent of the dockyard, 
has given all the facilities in his power to the proceedings. 


Mr. Spurcroy’s View or some Foreren Arrairs.—The following cha- 
racteristic effusion is reported in a London paper :—In the vessel which 
took him to Antwerp were a number of Irishmen who were going out as 
the Pope’s Brigade. He felt thankfal to the captain for taking such a 
lot out of the country. They were the most irregular-looking brutes he 
ever saw, and the captain said they were not fit to cut up for mops. 
They bad the smallest amount of luggage a vessel ever carried with pas- 
sengers—among the whole lot there was not more than one pocket-hand- 
kerchief and some cold potatoes. At Aix-la-Chapelle he saw some more 
of the Pope’s Irish guard, and a beautiful lot they looked. They seemed 
as if it would be necessary for others to guard them soon. He hoped the 
day would come when Ireland’s brave sons would find a nobler occupa- 
tion than the attempt to prop up a rotten throne, which he prayed might 
fall, and might Garibaldi be the means of shaking it. This observation 
was received by the audience with repeated rounds of applause. Mr. 
Spurgeon proceeded to give cursory notes of the chief facts of interest in 
his tour, many of his remarks exciting loud Jaughter. Antwerp, he con- 
sidered, the most religious place on the face of the earth, in a bad sense 
—it was fall of Virgin Marys and superstition. He saw articles for sale 
there which were horribly indecent and vulgar. He blushed to recollect 
them. 

In Belgium he was glad to find that Louis Napoleon was much disliked. 
He thongbt the day would come when the people of this country would 
regret that they had not allied themselves with Prussia instead of France. 
Oar natural we herd was with a Protestaat and free country, unit2d tous 
by the ties of marriage, and not with a tyrant. Brussels did not please 
him much, but there was a man preached a sermon in a Catholic church 
which gratified him. Throughout the country the women did the work 
while the men looked on and smoked their pipes. Had he (Mr. Spur- 
geon) been one of the great strapping women he saw at work, and had 
the husband been sitting down smoking his pipe, he would have broken 
any Act which might be in existence for giving two months’ imprison- 
ment to a woman for beating her husband. {t made him quite indignant 
to see women sweeping the streets and doing all kinds of work. As to 
Boulogne he never want:d to gothereagain. He had a more vivid recol- 
lection of what he smelt than what he saw. Every half yard gave some- 
thing more terrible than he had ever smeit before—he did not know 
whether it was Popery or not. At Baden he went to see the gaming- 
table, and thought it the most frightful spectacle he ever saw. Women sat 
up all night at it. He would warn people that the worst thing that could 
happen to them at such places would be to win. Ifthey lost, serve them 
right ; but if they won the Devil would have them. 





A Sugar Dirrerence.—This reminds us that his Royal Highness 
must have been unutterably disgusted by the inventions of the special 
correspondents, particularly of the gentleman who wrote from Quebec, 
tbat the Prince attracted s») much attention, during the service in the 
Cathedral, that neither preacher nor sermon was regarded in the least. 
So far from this being the case, a gentleman of another persuasion who 
was present, remarked to us that he dared not look up from his book for 
fear of attracting notice, so exemplary was the quiet devotion of the con- 
gregation and their exclusive attention to the services.—Tvronto Colonist. 





Baptism OF THE DAUGHTER OF THE Princess or Prvussta.—On the 
13th alt., the infant daughter of the Princess Frederic William was bap- 
tized at the new palace at Potsdam, by the court preacher, Heym, when 
the young princess received the names of Victoria Elizabeth Augusta 
Charlotte. Amongst the distinguished persons present were the Queen 
of Prussia, the members of the royal family residing at Potsdam and 
Berlin, Prince Augustus of Wartemberg, the Duke of Brunswick, the 
Hereditary Prince and Hereditary Princess of Dessau, the Princes Louis 
and Henry of Hesse, Field-Marshal von Wrangel, the English Minister, 
Lord Bloomfield, &c. The baptism of the daughter of the Princess 
Frederic Charles took place two days previously.— English paper. 


Tue Ducuess or Kext.—The 74th anniversary of the birthday of the 
Duchess of Kent was celebrated at Windsor, on tke 17th ult., with the 
customary honours paid to the members of the Royal family. Early in 
the morning and throughout the day the bells of the Chapel Royal, of St. 
George’s, and St. John’s Church, seat forth merry peals. The houses of 
the Royal trades-people were decorated with flags and banners, a Royal 
salute was fired in the Long-walk by the Royal Bombardier, and Royal 
salutes were also fired at Fort Belvedere, and from the Royal Adelaide 
frigate on Virginia Water. Her Majesty having presented the Mayor 
and corporation with a fat buck from the Great Park, and a handsome 
deseert from the Royal gardens, the members and their friends celebrated 
the auspicious event wich a dioner at the Castle Hotel. 
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The Prince at Kingston. 


the English Provinces on this continent, should run its progress and meet 
nowhere with any unpleasant incident to mar the completeness of a loyal 
ovation. A visit of the future sovereign necessarily enlists the warmest 
feelings of the people, gives rise to an intense excitement, and inevitably 


brought into play by public events, whether it be the progress of a Queen 
at home,—where, however, a better discipline prevents always any public 


this occasion passed without some such result. 





constructed of 40 strong transverse “ baulks’” (or beams) of 45, 35, 30, 








It was hardly to be expected that the visit of the Prince of Wales to 


calls into activity, at the same time, prejudices and passions which other- 
wise might remain dormant. It is always so where private feeling is 


exposure,—or of a Prince abroad, and the wonder would have been had 


It may well be esteemed a fortunate circumstance, therefore, that the 
festivities of so many weeks have been uninterrupted by a single unplea- 
sant incident ; and that up to a week ago, the people of the Provinces 
have only vied with each other in the expression of a united loyalty, and 
a universal enthusiasm at receiving among them the Prince of Wales. 
Whatever private jealousies there may have been, as it is inevitable 
there should have been some, have beeu kept studiously out of sight, and 
his Royal Highness has been permitted to see only the unquestionable 
evidence of the unfeigned pleasure and happiness which his visit has 
afforded the people. However much we may regret then the unhappy 
difficulty which awaited him at Kingston, we may still rejoice that it was 
no worse. It was unquestionably a want of good sense as well as of good 
manners to permit the old and bitter feud between the Orangemen and 
the Catholics to come to the surface at this particular moment. It was 
an occasion to bury animosities, not to arouse them, when the people were 


called upon to give expression to a sentiment which all shared in com- | that Garibaldi will be eager to undertake any task for which he is 


mon. Had the Orangemen been calmer and wiser they would have re. 
membered that the Prince was to be welcomed by British subjects, and 
not by religious or political partisans. It is to their discredit, and no doubt, 
now that cooler reflection has displaced passion, to their mortification, that 
the Prince and his advisers were compelled to remember for them what 
they ought to have remembered for themselves. And it ought, and un- 
questionably will, endear his Royal Highness still more to the people of 
the Provinces, that he understood so well, and acted so decidedly and 
promptly, upon what his own dignity and self-respect required. Had 
his course been otherwise he would have been justly open to animadver- 
sion for fomenting faction, and countenancing party jealousies. Had it 
been otherwise, it is hardly possible but old enmities and party differences 
would have sprung into activity elsewhere, and his path thenceforward, 
till he left the Continent, been beset with difficulties. His prompt rebuke 
of the thoughtless demonstrations of the Orangemen of Kingston has had 
its proper and wholesome influence. At Toronto, the next place of im- 
portance, where any difficulty of this sort might have been apprehended, 
and where unquestionably party differences would have been fomented by 
their successful assertion at Kingston, the good effect of the course of the 
Prince has suggested calmer and more sober reflection on the part of the 
people, and the Orangemen thus have had the good sense to remember 
what is due to him as well as themselves. 





A Cap that Fitted. 
The Albion commented a week ago upon the character of a portion of 
the American press. It named no names, first, because names were not 
needed to point its moral, and secondly, because it desired no contro- 
versy with any particular newspaper upon a truth which unhappily ap- 
plies to more than one of its American contemporaries. It stated 
broadly, in plain, set terms, that the manner in which the portion of the 
press referred to reported the progress of the Prince of Wales was simply 
a disgrace to journalism, and regretted that such reports should go before 
the British public as an evidence of the character of the press of this 
country. The occasion called for such a comment upon the want of 
good breeding in men who, in some sort were public representatives; it 
came with special propriety from a paper which may be pardoned for 
having, in this matter, some national feeling ; and it could give utter- 
ance, in such a case, to a rebuke which, coming from a strictly American 
journal would expose it to invidious reflections. 
The Times of this city has seen fit to reply to that article. By 
appearing in the defence it assumes that it was included in the indict- 
ment. It shall not be left in the dark, if it has any lingering doubt upon 
that subject. We certainly meant to point to that paper as specially ob- 
noxious to our charges. It has been offensive in the reports it has 
admitted into its columns ; it is offensive in its defence of them, both 
in matter and manner. 
In matter and in manner it is utterly shameless. Wereit not as want- 
ing in seif respect as it is in decency, it could not have accepted so flip- 
pantly a rebuke aimed at another of its contemporaries as well as itself. 
We regret to be thus assured of its temper. We regret to learn, from 
this new evidence of its want of good breeding, that it is so ignorant of 
what good breeding is that it cannot even be made to see that it docs 
not possess it. There is some hope of a boor who is capable of being 
made to understand that he isin want of good manners. There is no 
hope for him who insists that his boorishness is elegance, that his 
ribaldry is wit, who sets decency at defiance, and who cannot 
be brought to see that a gentleman, who happens also to be a 
Prince, is entitled to the treatment which gentlemen always give 
to one another. Under such circumstances can we have any hope 
of the Times? Is it worth while to reproach a paper for Jenkinsism 
which glories and rejoices in being Jenkins? Not, indeed, that we had 
much hope that the 7imes would reform its bad manners at our suggestion. 
Bat it takes the pains to let the world know, and we, as the occasion of 
that frankness, are bound to second the endeavounr, that it is ill-bred from 
choice, and indecent by virtue of its natural proclivities. There is no- 
thing left for us to do but to atone, as far as we can, for the wrong we 
have done its reporters. We had supposed them to be true only to an 
unhappy vulgarity for which they were to be pitied, while those chiefly 
were to be blamed who had}put them in a position where none but gen- 
tlemen should be admitted. Will they accept our apology when we ac- 
knowledge that we are now pursuaded they were merely faithful and 
true to the requirements of their employers ? 
We hardly need add « word on our own behalf in reply to the charge 
which the 7imes makes against us. It knows something of the internal 
arrangement of our office, though it would certainly have kaown less 
had it ever occurred to us that a friendly private confidence would have 
been made public use of with the intention of injuring us. It neverthe- 
less knows mach less than it supposes, and is utterly ignorant of the 
person who wrote the article in question. The editor of this paper is an 
Englishman by birth, by feeling, and by education, and as such he fulfills 
the duties he Las assumed toward its readers. If sometimes he accepts 
the aid of others whose ability and requirements he considers give added 
interest to his columns, he never requires of any man that he shall for- 
get himself or his nationality, or that he shall doa base or a vulgar 
thing to commend himself to his employer. 





Garibaldi’s Future. 

There are some statesmen who look upou the government of Europe as 
a mere question of balances. In their view, so long as Russia can be 
balanced against France, Prussia kept at variance with Ausiria, England 
neutral, and the rest of the kingdoms held in hand as makeweights, the 
peace of the continent is safe. But once let their system of balances be 
disturbed, and they believe that ‘‘ chaos is come again.”? These men are 
just now engaged in casting the horoscope of the Italian peninsula. 
Hitherto they have watched with pleasure and applause the triumphant 
career of Garibaldi. They have seen his vigour in battle, his modera- 
tion in victory, but they affect distrust of his future. He has conquered 
Sicily ; he will revolutionise Naples; he will assuredly attempt the li- 
beration of the Papacy from the galling fetters of an inefficient and bur- 
densome theocracy. If he succeed ip these objects will he stop there, or, 
in the flush of victory, will he dare the dangers of the quadrilateral which 
arrested the conquering hosts of France and Sardinia? The driving of 
the Bourbon from Naples and the Pope from Rome is not objected to ; 
but to attack Austria in its province of Venetia will, in the opinion of 
these statesmen, inevitably ruin the Italian cause. 

Little as we sympathise with those who would throw doubt on the dis- 
cretion of the Italian leader, and objectionable as we believe the reten- 
tion by Austria of any part of Italy to be, it is impossible to deny that a 
straggle .with Austria by unaided Italy would be the most for- 
midable in which the cause of the Italian people has yet had to 
engage. Not Austria alone would have to be met in arms, 
but the whole power of Germany. The meeting of Ausiria and 
Prussia at Tiplitz has settled that question. Even Rassia and Austria 
are said to be “reconciled ;”’ while it is by no means clear that Italy 
should rely on the assistance ‘of any foreign power in unsettling territor- 
ial arrangements recently made as the terms of a peace which a victori- 
ous enemy was willing to concede. But what ground is there for the fear 
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unequal, or that he will obtain the aid of Victor Emmanuel in any Quix- 















otic a ? When the peace of Villafranca was made, there were 
not W ting prophets to foretell that Garibaldi would be no party to its 
terms, but that, cutting himself off from France and Sardinia, he 
would wage & guerilla war with the Austrian forces, These 
prophecies remain unfalfilled. Garibaldi did not allow hischagrin at an 
illogical peace to drive him to a course which must have stamped him as 
a mere partizan. There is no reason to enticipate that he will pursue a 
different course now. If he relieves Italy from its own especial tyrants, 
as it is devygatly hoped hé may, he is not the man to risk his great gains 
on the bazard of an uncertain contest with a great power with the too pro- 
pable result of embroiling all Europe in a long war, to end only in ex- 
hausted peoples, and an illiberal treaty of great powers. Lords of 
the rest of Italy, Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel can afford in both a 
military and patriotic sense to let Venitia remain to be accounted for 
by and bye, convinced that there is no surer way of attaining the ulti- 
mate consolidation of that territory with the rest of Italy than by show- 
ing the world how a united Italy can govern itself. The fear that that 
government will, by the discordant elements of which it will be com- 
posed, be compelled to rely for unity on the overpowering strength of 
its Executive rather than on its representative character, has little to 
countenance it either in the present aspect of the Italians or in the par- 
allel circumstances of other federated peoples. But should the worst 
happen, should the patriotism of Garibaldi end in the omnipotence of 
Victor Emmanuel, better even such a future than the tyranny and igno- 
mipy now endured at the hands of several heartless and incapable potea- 
tates. “ Better one mighty hunter throughout the land than a petty 
Nimrod in every manor.” 

But the present is pregnant with hope for Garibaldi. Calabria is in- 
vaded ; the small, but well-fortified and rather important seaport town 
of Reggio has fallen to the liberator, and several thousand Calabrians 
have joined his standard. There are strong symptoms of disaffection 
among the Neapolitan troops, and everywhere there is evidence of revolt 
among the people. Why unnecessarily darken a bright present with 
anticipations of a gloomy future? Wise in council as valorous in battle, 
Garibaldi is wortby of the fullest confidence of al! who wish well to the 
cause of Italian freedom. 


Literary and Political Confidence Men. 

What Mr. Thackeray did for Mr. Yates and the Saturday Review the 
other day, Mr. Cobden has just done, in a letter, a portion of whieh we 
reprint elesewhere, for the anonymous correspondent who reported a 
conversation of his to a New York paper, and for the Times, which copied 
the report. Mr. Thackeray, it will be remembered, with some of the con- 
tributors to the Cornhill Magazine, dined with the publisher of that peziodi- 
cal in a purely private and social way. Mr. Yates being the paid con- 
tributor to the New York paper just alluded to, of any London gossip he 
may happen to pick up, contrived to possess himself of some of the say- 
ings of the diners, which, with copious garnishing, he duly communicated 
to his employers for publication. The Saturday Review thought fit to re- 
produce the gossip for the purpoge of commenting thereon, at the expense 
of the contributor and concoctor of it, thereby giving it publicity in Eng- 
land. For this most indiscreet and unnecessary reproduction it received 
along with Mr. Yates the very well merited chastisement (we copied it 
some weeks since) which Mr. Thackeray is competent to give to his de- 
tractors. Mr. Cobden, it will be seen has rather severely handled the 
eaves dropper who reported, with additions and adornments, the sub- 

stance of his private conversation, the copying of which by the Times 
was the occasion of some remarksin this paper the week before last. 

Mr. Disraeli now appears before the public as a sufferer from a similar 
belief in the confidential character of private conversation. With this 





of the United States. The British Government now proposes to call the 
attention of the Government of the United States to what we conceive 
would be the advantage to trade and commerce generally, of conceding 
to us in America the privileges which American vessels enjoy in Great 
Britain and the Colonies. The case of the Colonies is one of peculiar 
hardship in this respect, and should be specially represented. Mr. Lind- 
say, M. P. for Tynemouth, is to be the agent of the Imperial Government 
to Washington. Mr. Lindsay isan eminent ship owner, an active man 
of business, and in every way exceedingly well qualified for the duty 
which he undertakes. At the same time it is not impossible that Mr. 
Lindsay may not be so well informed on the working of. the system of 
free navigation in the colonies, as he is in regard to its influence on the 
imperial commerce. Would it not be profitable therefore for the mari- 
time Provinces to depute some single competent person to represent their 
interests in the matter to the Imperial Agent? 


yRusic. 


The season has commenced, the fashionable young men have something to 
talk about, and the benevolent design of the operatic directors in this regard 
has been carried out. Unless, however, these youths have the faculty of con- 
versational trading on a very small capital, this week’s doings at the Academy 
will not much increase the sinful load of New York’s idle words. “La 
Sonnambula,” “ Il Poliuto,” “Lucia,” and “ Il Trovatore,” have been sung to 
fair audiences made up of the “ floating” population—so called because it is 
continually travelling by rail. These people are valuable to the treasury , but 
they do not always form a lovely picture in the auditorium. Their ideas of full 
dress are so various and peculiar that the eye finds little repose, and the curious 
mingling of all styles spices the evening’s life somewhat highly. 

The man who has not heard “Sonnambula” is not a reader of the Albion. 
Ishall therefore omit giving a sketch of its plot. About the performance there 
islittle tobesaid. A mild tone of conventional praise is all that can be evoked by 
any Opera so familiar as this, by artists who are almost naturalized citizeas. It 
ought to be clearly said, though, that both Ernani and Amodio did their daty 
more satisfactorily than is usual with them. Amodio, to be sure, has nothing 
to do but to walk about and sing one song. I really must give in my adhesion 
to Patti, in this part of Amina, at least, without reservation, and the charm- 
ing music of the opera seems to have been written for her. Itis not an idealized 
pastoral which she gives us, but the true and touching history of one course of 
village love. The little maiden who, when sorrow comes upon her, has no 
thought of becoming a heroine, dreams not of the dagger or the cup, puts not on 
the majesty of grief, but in simple brokenheartedness seeks her mother’s arms, 
finds a perfect representative in Patti. The sweetness of expression she infuses 
into her part is remarkable, and belongs to her alone. In executive ability she 
i$ strong enough, and in artistic beauty of style is truly excellent. Her perfor- 
mance of “ Ah! Non credea” is a gem of rare purity. 

Everybody says that “Il Poliuto” is a favourite opera here in New York. 
But the people didn’t go in great numbers on Wednesday evening. There were 
not so many in attendance as on the opening night. I frankly say I consider 
this one of the dullest operas’ now active on the stage. It is not espe- 
cially pleasing to the ear, it does not move the soul. The only 
excitement to be derived from hearing it comes through the artists, not 
by any inspiration of the composer. The music at no time rises to the 
majesty and sublimity of the subject. But the audience were aroused, were 
they not? Ofcourse they were. Please to show me the person who can keep 
the blood from rushing furiously through every vein in his body, as the splendid 
tones of Musiani’s voice stream forth. Cortesi, too,—an artiste with whom I 
am not enchanted, but whose honest enthusiasm for her art covers a multitude 
of defects,—has a wonderfully rousing power over her audience. Honest enthu- 
siasm and intelligent effort will cover many sins ; but, nevertheless, that hideous, 





quires all the charity that can be spared from the ordinary demands of the 
world upon this virtue. The opera was put on the stage much in the usual style 
of operas at the Academy. The blundering, uninteresting, and utterly idiotic 


ponderous tremolo which Cortesi uses, needs even a broader mantle, and re- 


from the Winter Garden, and give place to Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, whost 
only magic is the witchery of fun and frolic. Ofcourse,I have never yet dis- 
covered what Mr. Anderson’s Psychomantheum really is ; whether it it an eu- 
phemism for “ gimcrackery,” or a pet name for one of his daughters, or a syno- 
nym of “ alracadabracophosticophornibos.” Bat whatever it jmay be, I have to 
admit that I am glad he hastaken it away. For assuredly nothing can be more 
disastrous to the drama than this fashio1 of turning its temples into taverns for 
the entertainment of man and beast. When the lion and the lamb lie dowa togeth- 
er, and the acrobat skips with the tamed e’ehant over the stage, audiences gra- 
dually lose all sense of the essential difference Letween the various orders of the 
hierarchy of amusement. A wizard is a very good thinz ia his way, no doubt, 
and so is a piebald pony, who sips port wine, plays the guitar, and eats olives ; 
but however good these may be, they are not good w:t exactly the same good- 
ness which inheres in a Siddons,or a Kemble, or a Kean. Let then have their 
own sphere then, and be enjoyed in their own place. I shculd be the last person 
in the world to speak in one breath of amusements and of worship; with one 
allowance made for the vast grief which divides the two in point of dignity, there 
is a substantial identity of profanation in the sp‘rit which refuses to recognise ang 
value in the carefal seclusion of religious buildings to religions purposes, and that 
which hustles Shakespeare or Sheridan on his own boards with the tricks of the 
juggler and the exploits of the intelligent quadraped. It will never do to deal with 
manas if he were a creature of pure reason, influenced by no external impressions, 
and independent of the associations of ideas. It isa positive detriment to theeffect 
of a noble discourse on “ fate, foreknowledge, and freewill” that it should be 
pronounced in a ball-room, and a detriment not less positive to a brilliant 
comedy or a pathetic tragedy that it should be performed in an atmosphere 
morally if not materially redolent of sawdust and the stable. A few years ago 
when all London was lamenting the decline of the drama in the British metra- 
polisit was commonly felt that no blow had been struck at the stage more s2rious 
than the conversion of “ Old Drury” into a circus. It is just as much asin 
against art as against nature to conjoin the higher with the lower, and theatri- 
cal amalgamations never can come to good. 

But why do I dwell theatrically on this truth when we have before us in Mr. 
Wallack’s theatre a practical illustration of its importance far more eloquent 
than any dissertation ? 

No one thing has done more to maintain in New York a reserve of audiences 
who have never “ bowed the knee” to the spectacular Baal, than Mr. Wallack’s 
resolute maintenance of a standard drama. Under his management, we have 
always been sure, not perhaps of the highest class of plays or the highest clasg 
of playing, but at least of plays and playing. With the exception of that re- 
markable lapse into heresy the “‘ Wreck Ashore,” which came about I suspect 
through Mr. Lester Wallack’s passion for boots and despair, I cannot now recall 
anything of an essentially undramatic character for!which Mr. Wallack has made 
himself responsible to the public. And he has his reward. Though blue-fire 
and prestidigitation may prosper for a season here or there, the theatre-loving 
world of New York steadily clings to Mr. Wallack, and a Wallack audience 
has come with us to mean an audience for the drama. 

Deservedly, then, do J concede the first place in the new season to the 
“ yeteran,” who will receive us on Monday with an unbroken front of disciplined 
troops. Everywhere else; at the Wiater Garden, confessedly given up to 
“stars,” Miss Cushman beyond the Williamses, and beyond Miss Cushmam 
Mr. Booth; at Miss Laura Keene’s, altogether chaotic and vague in its 
revelations of the future, and dimly hinting now at “new plays” by 
Tom Taylor, then at “ sensation” pieces from Paris, selected by Miss 


Laura herself, and again at marvellous things to come of Mr. Bourcicault’s 
return ; at Niblo’s afire with Forrest; at the Bowerys o'd and new, which 
really ought to rank now with the other “ emotional” theatres, we have a pro- 
spcctive of spasmodic displays. Mr. Wallack alone assures us of a genuine, 
serious, and sustained dramatic campaign. 

His central figure of course is Mrs. Hoey, returned from a summer loitering 
by the seashore. Since Venus Anadyomene taught the ‘sex’ the secret of 
beauty, and rose irresistible from the 2gean waves, it is astonishing how mack 

the ocean has done for the enchantment of mankind. From Baix to Newport 
the. history of society is one long record of naval victories won by woman, 
and we may, therefore, confidently expect that Mrs. Hoey has come back 
to the capital prepared to devastate the orchestra stalls more 
fearfully than ever. Mr. Lester Wallack, I presume, has been invigo- 

rating himself in like manner, possibly at those fountains in Florida which 
led Juan Ponce de Leon such a dance, for the better discomfiture of the dress- 



























































circle. John Brougham, foolish man, has thrown himself away for the present 
upon the Haymarket, but Mr. Walcot, Mrs. Vernon, and the rest, will make us 
forgive him, though we cannot commend. 

if Mr. Wallack, then, will but give us new pieces worthy of his old company, 
my readers will no longer be at a loss for their evening’s amusement, nor I at 
my wit’s end for my hebdomadal banquet. I own that | am heartily rejoiced at 
being delivered from the necessity of emulating that illustrious cook at Nemur 
who fed the whole staff of Villars for a month with seven courses a day from 
horseflesh and battlement grass. HAMILTON, 


processions were as clumsily managed, and as badly drilled, as ever. However, 
I presume it is not reasonable to expect much inte!ligence from supernumeraries 
hired for twenty-five cents a night. Maretzek led the orchestra with his pecu- 
liar dash, drawing out at times rather too much noise, as is his wont ; indeed, 
the tendency in this opera is to make the orchestra, chorus and artists strive 
against each other in a contest of vigour. The consumption of lager beer after 
a performance of “Il Poliuto” must be something alarming . 

Inasmuch as devoted lovers, obdurate and scheming relatives, weakly incon- 
stant young women, wealthy marriages, and a general nightmare in place of 
love’s young dreanrare perennial realities in this span we call our life, “ Lucia 
di Lammermoor” has an unfailing interest for the hearer. It is the one cpera 
which can show a comprehensible and not violently impossible plot. The house 
on Thursday was somewhat thin, and, in truth, the piece went off rather hea vily 
Patti’s opening scena was exquisitely done, but in the remainder of the opera 
she tried too hard to do her histrionic duty ; this was especially to be seen in 
the second act, and the result was unsatisfactory. Musiani rang out with one 
or two of his trumpet notes, and the audience thrilled for a moment, but the 
general effect was heavy. Perhaps this was owing to the unelastic atmosphere 
furnished by nature for the occasion. 

Of “Il Trovatore” and the wt de poifrine, which is again setting in some- 
what noisily, nothing can be said this week, atanyrate. The bouquet business 
and the calling before the curtain has been done to some extent,; fewer of the 
flowers have fallen into the orchestra than on previous occasions. Let us hope 
that, with§practice, this department of high art will before long be perfectly 
administered. One drawback to the full enjoyment of the Opera in New York, 
is the fact that some people go with the stupid wish to hear the music, and this 
interferes with the freedom of the talkers, between whom and the listeners there 
is a chronic contest. In the absence of any thing to say, or of an acquaintance 
to say it to, an agreeable diversion may be found in walking up and down the 
corridors ; the delight of those who have seats near the doors will be enhanced 
if the promenaders will provide themselves with creaking boots. 

The other evening I sat in one of the fifty cent seats, up stairs. I went there be- 
cause I wanted to visit the opera, and I couldn’t afford to pay a dollar and a 
half. Many others were there. I remarked that few went for the reason named. 
Most of them sat there because it was such a bore to dress, because the music 
sounded better, because they did not meet so many snobs as below, or because of 
other things than approaching impecuniosity, or limited means. I observed an 
incident on that evening which, as it has no particular connection with music, 
I will here narrate. It shows the kindaess and courage of the feminine heart. 
A raw individual, clearly from the remote country, had, brought to the opera 
two young women, as clearly residents of the city, and had taken them to tbe 
“Family Circle.” The first act having been concluded, our friend from 
the country went out into the “ Refreshment Saloon,” that dreadful place where 
doughnuts, peanuts, lemons, and root beer are offered for sale, and quickly re- 
turned bearing in his capacious paw three apples. His female cousins saw him 
coming with his load of fruit, and they felt aa instantaneous dismay, for who so 
sensitively alive to the ludicrous as a bright American woman? On came the 
Jonathan ; he presented to each lady an apple, huge, shining, green. They 
tried to decline, with thanks, but it would not do, and the gifts were accepted. 
Then what? They were too large to be pocketed ; there was no knife ; teeth 
only would serve, and yet the things must be eaten ; else Jonathan would see 
that he had blundered, and his honest heart would suffer hurt. So, with a 
brave self abnegation and dignity, these two women, in the face of a New York 
crowd, sat and gnawed their apples till they disappeared, and the youth from 
the country was happy in the thought that he had done the handsome thing. 

ROBIN. 


case, however, the newspapers have nothing to do. Here the parties 
concegped are a statesman, a soldier, and a member of Parliament. Mr. 
Disraeli is the victim of misplaced confidence ; one Alexander Brodie, 
sergeant and saddler, is the betrayer ; and Mr. Donald Nicoll, lately M. P. 
for Frome, the improper recipient of the trust reposed in Brodie. The 
particulars of the case it is not necessary for us to repeat. It is suffi- 
cient for our purpose to inform the reader that Brodie was dismissed 
from a government situation at Weedon, and conceiving himself injured, 
applied to Mr. Disraeli to assist him in obtaining redress. Mr. Dis- 
raeli seems to have done what he could for the man, but unsuccessfally, 
and the grateful Brodie endeavoured to impress Mr. Disraeli with the 
idea that he could be useful to the conservative party at the election for 
Frome. Mr. Disraeli thereupon had some conversation with Brodie, and 
even gave him a letter of introduction to a parliamentary agent. The 
use which Mr. Brodie made of both was curious and instructive. So 
much of the conversation as he chose, and the contents of the letter of 
introduction, he communicated to Mr. Donald Nicoll. The nature of the 
conversation is not known; the contents of the letter of which Mr. Bro- 
die showed Mr. Nicoll the cover, the writer alleges, might, for all the 
mystery there was about them, be cried by the town crier. But these 
facts are patent: Mr. Disraeli had private talk with Brodie; Brodie 
made known that talk, or what purported to be its substance, to Mr. 
Nicoll, with a view to a consideration of some sort, and Mr. Nicoll failed 
to order the sneak out of his presence. 

Now what is the remedy for these things? Is a public man never to 
go anywhere, never to chat socially, never to trust any one? Or is he 
to be under the necessity of insisting that every one with whom he is 
about to converse shall first enter into bonds to be of good behaviour ? 
it is rightly said that if there were no receivers of stolen goods there 
‘would be few thieves; would there be any Brodies if there were no 
Nicolls? Probably not. If society thinks so, its first duty is to send to 
Coventry the Nicolls. 


Hatis and fancies, 


The Century reports that Judge Marvin, of Florida, sailed on the 25th 
ult. for England, to attend the next meeting of the British Social Science 
Association, to be held at Glasgow on the 25th inst. —Parliament 
was to be prorogued on the 28th ult.— Lord Palmerston stated the 
other day in the House of Commons, that Abd-el Kader had rendered im- 
portant services to the Syrian Christians, for which our Consul had beer 
instructed to tender him the thanks of the government. All is quiet iz 
Syria. The French Emperor has been speech making at Lyons, 
The Empire continues to be “ peace.””? ‘“ With God’s assistance,” he 
says, “ France shali not degenerate under his dynasty.” He afterwards 
went to see his new territory of Savoy and Nice——-——Wet weather 
continues to be reported in Eogland and France——-——The Viscountess 
Palmerston’s name heads a list of subscribers to a Garibaldi fand. 
The grain crops of Kent promises an average. The potatoes there are 
much diseased. ——The Expero of Tarin says that the Duke de Char- 
tres has resigned the commission which he had accepted in the Sardinian 
army at the time of the war against Austria, on the ground that he can- 
not draw a sword against his relation the King of Naples. —The 
pupils of the Polytechnic School in Paris have recently furnished some 
curious statistics bearing on tobacco. Dividing the young gentlemen of 
that college into groups, the smokers and non-smokers, it is shown that the 
smokers have proved themselves in the various competitive examinations 
far inferior to the others both mentally and physically. Accord- 
ing to the Observer it is understood in London that the long-pending ar- 
bitration between Mr. Scott Russell and the Great Zasiern steamship 
company had been brought to a close, the award being against the com- 
pany, notwithstanding that the directors bad expended, it is alleged, 
some £30,000 in order to complete the works left unfinished, $8 
Martin’s Hall, built in Long Acre, London, some years since as a testi- 
monial to Mr. Hullab, has been destroyed by fire——-——The 
Times says a company, combining the. manufacturing and mer- 
cantile interest, is being organized for the purpose of pro- 
curing a larger and better supply of cotton from India ————— 
Two colossal statues of Lord Chancellor Eldon, and Lord Stowell have 
arrived in Oxford. They are to be placed in the new library of Univer- 
sity College, of which society the illustrious brothers were members on 
the foundation. Sir W. Armstrong gave tea to a “small. tea- 
party” of 4,000 people, the other day ; including 2,000 men and lads, em- 
ployed by his firm at the Elswick Engine and Ordnance Works, Newcas- 
tle-on-Tyne.——_——-A Baltimore paper reports that a recent trial trip 
of the Winan’s “cigar-shaped” steamer, after it has been lengthened 
about 125 feet, was quite successful ; there was some irregularity in the 
revolutions of the propeller, but the speed was great————The Irish 
papers continue to chronicle the return homewards of the Irish pilgrims 
trom the Eternal City. According to present appearances, the share of 
the brigade in the glories to be won under General Lamoriciére promises 
to be on the homeopathic scale, for by this time the phalanx of 1,500 
must be reduced to a mere skeleton depot.————Mr-. Gordon Gairdner, 
of the Colonial-office, has been appointed chief clerk of that department 
in the room cf Sir Peter Smith, K.C.B., who has retired after many years’ 
service.————Since the late additions made to the city of Paris it 
covers a space of 78,020,000 yards. Of these 15,000 consist of gardens, 
or of waste ground jaid out for building. By the census taken in the 
year 1856 the population is set down at 1,174,346 souls. At present it 
is calculated that in consequence of the limits being extended to the for- 
tifications, the population of Paris amounts to 1,800,000.—-——It is 
expected at Lyons that, in consequence of the great importance which 
manufactures bave acquired in that city, an English consul will be 
shortly appointed. Of 360,000,000fr., at which the manufactures of 
France are estimated, Lyons produces annually 200,000,000fr. worth, fo 
which the greater part is exported to Eogland, the United States, Rassia, 
Germany, Spain, and Belgium. —Sir Roderick Murchison and Mr, 
Geikie have gone on a geological tour to the West Highlands and 



































The Great Eastern. 

Onr recent visitor which departed hence on the afternoon of Thursday 
the 16th ultimo, reached Milford Haven on the 26th, at half past six 
o'clock, having made the quickest voyage across the Atlantic yet re- 
corded. The actual running time was nine days four hours and a half. 
Considering that the foul state of the great ship’s bottom reduces her 
speed about two knots an hour, according to the statements of the experi- 
enced ; and that her captain is not practically acquainted with the navi- 
gation of the Atlantic, the Great Eastern must be held to have done as 
much as could reasonably be expected of her. Under many disadvan- 
tages she has attained a higher rate of speed than she was designed to 
attain ; and there can be little doubt that when she has undergone the 
“ gridironiag ” and scraping that awaits her at Milford Haven, she will 
make what it was intended she should be, an unrivalled means of con- 
veyance for freight and passengers between England and her Eastern 
and antipodal possessions. 


The Navigation Laws, 

When the system of proscribing foreign shipping, which began in Eng- 
land, we are told, as early as the reign of Richard II., was destroyed by 
the repeal of our Navigation Laws a few years since, it was thought that 
the United States at least, which boasted a mercantile marine superior in 
some respects to our own, would return to us in America the advantages 
which we had conceded to the commercial world of entering our ports 
and harbours, at home and in our colonies, on the same footing as our- 
selves. There has not yet been any sign of such reciprocity on the part 
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DOrvanra. 


On Monday evening next, the long interregnum of the summer being fairly 
and finely over, (notwithstanding the desperate attemp ts made by the clerk of 
the weather, within these few days past to spend on the month of Septem- 
ber all the caloric he ought to keep for the winter,) we may all begin once more 
to think of the theatres. ' 

Mr. Anderson and his Psychomantheum vanish like Prospero and his wand 
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; the riflemen of all Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, 

land are to be invited to take part in it. t is stated that 

the Prince of Capua is expected at Vienna. He is brother to the late 
of Naples, and was married morganatically in London, in 1836, to 
a named Smith, since which time he has resided in private in Lon- 
don, without any communication with the Neapolitan court ; but it is 
stated that a reconciliation with his nephew, the present King, will im- 
mediately take place,— nt of Paris and the Duke of 
Charires, arrived in Berlin on the 10th ult, from Eisenach, whence they 
went to Potsdam, where they visited the members of the Prussian royal 
family. It is stated in print that Lady Franklin has signified to 
Mr. Wiard, the inventor of the “Ice Car,” her intention to visit the 
Upper Mississippi region this Fall, and, if possible, to be present at the 
first experimental trip of the novel machine bearing her name,at the 
commencement of the ice season on the Missiesippiict———The Rev. W. 
Booth being i!l recently, for a week or two, Mrs. Booth ated for him 
in Bethesda chapel, Newcastle, England. The lady preached from the 
text, “Strive to enter in at the straight gate,” &c., and the large audi- 
ence which had congregated to hear sat, with evident interest, “ listening 
to her chaste and fervid eloquence for upward of an hour, The service 
‘was a very effective one.” The Rev. Mrs. Booth’s denomination is not 
The Royal National Life Boat Institution, whose “ in- 
structions” for the restoration of persons apparently drowned, were pub- 
lished in the Albion early in the summer, have sent copies of them to the 
papers, with the request that they will “do humanity the important ser- 
vice ” of publishing them, a request which will doubtless be generally 
complied with Prince Lucien Bonaparte is at present travelling 
through Lincoloshire, and seems very assiduous in collecting all the in- 
tion he can on the peacefal topics, scieace and art, to which his 
mind has long been devoted. ————A bronze statue of the late Sir John 
Franklin is about to be erected at Spilsby, Lincolnshire, the birth- place 
of the Arctic explorer.————Sir George Simpson, Governor of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, has had a second serious attack of paralysis at Mont- 
a "ie. Titans C. Welling is hereafter to be associated with Mr. 
Seaton in conducting the National Intelligencer. Mr. Welling has for se- 
veral years been connected with that journal. —The Tribune reports 
that in the New York lumber yards, business is more active than it bas 
been for several years. —A letter from Fraukfort of the 12th in- 
stant states that the Elector of Hesse had been stopped on the public 
promenade at Hanau, by some persons, who abused him in the coarsest 
terms, accused him of breach of faith, and demanded from him the re-es- 
tablishment of the Constitution of 1831. The Elector was compelled to 
take refuge in a jeweller’s shop. —Messrs. Lever and Roebuck, M. 
P.’s, have been addressing the people of Galway under the auspices of the 
Rev. M. Daly ———-—An interesting experiment was recently made to 
obtain a direct telegraphic communication between Balmoral and Ber- 
lin, a distance of nearly 1,300 miles. A short conversation took place, 
the telegraph clerk at Balmoral informing the Berlin clerk that the 
moral time was 2 P. M., the clerk in the Prussian capital replying 
that it had just struck 3, and that the signals were as distinct as if the 
distance had been bat a few milee.———-—The Mayor of Gateshead has 
been refused by the Magistrates of Newcastle, a warrant against the 
hers of the Newcastle Chronicle, for infringing the statute of Geo. 

» by giving information in that paper calculated to aid Volunteers in 
reaching Garibaldi. The Mayor will apply to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in the matter. —A severe storm passed over the Caithness 
coast on the 16th avd 17th ult., which destroyed upwards of 40 fishing 
vessels, and did otherwise a great amount of damage. Fortunately no 
lives were lost. The estimated loss to the fishermen of the coast is 
taid to be £3,000, besides the loss of the season’s fishing.————The 
merchants at Frankfort are at present sigoing a declaration by which 
me public gaming-houses, and bind themselves to dismiss any 
of their clerks who may play therein ; also not to employ any one who 
may have been discharged for that offence. The reason why they have 
pe ee this measure is that a railway is about to be opened which 
will place Homburg within twenty minutes of Frankfort———— 
The authorities of this goodly city have been notified that a “ shanty” 
in West 38h street is detrimental to public health. “The premises,” 
says the complaint, “are occupied by Bridget Tragoning, her two sons, 
nineteen pigs, two horees, three goats, and two dogs! !’’_—— The Lon- 
don echoolmistress charged with the horrible ill-usage of a female pupil, 
as referred to recently in the Albion, has received the severest sentence 
the law allowed : three years’ penal servitude ————-Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert has communicated to the Scottish Lord-Lieutenants her Majesty’s 
approbation of the soldierlike bearing and loyalty of the Volunteers who 
figured at the Royal review, accompanied by a general order from Sir 
James Yorke Scarlett, the Adjutant General, expressing with admirable 
nt the sentiments of his Sovereign. The Gr of the 
al Exchange, London, was in considerable peril during a recent 
thunderstorm ; a vivid flash of lightning hovered round the vane, and, 
for a moment, it was involved in an intense blaze. The grasshopper was 
the crest of Sir Thomas Gresham, the munificent founder of the first Ex- 
change, and with that fondness for associations and emblems which dis- 
tinguithed the period in which he lived, the eminent merchant adopted 
his own crest for the vane of the edifice which he erected and dedicated 
to the use of the citizens df London. Jules Favre, known from 
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OUR DEFENCES DEFENDED. 


undoubtedly conceived with direct reference to France and her arma- 


his opposition to the Government, has been elected Batonnier (Chief) of 
the Barristers of Paris——_——The inquest arising out of the terrible 
accident to Volunteer Artillerymen at Dover has been delayed for want 
of a coroner, one of the two unfortunate victims being the coroner of 
Dover himeelf. The Lord Chief Justice of England as Coroner in chief 
was believed to possess the power of appointing a coroner pro tem. but 
this is an error, consequently the inquest waited until the Dover Council 
appointed the official —-——One of Boydell’s traction engines has ar- 
ed In Brazil, ard is the first steam locomotive in the empire which has 
ascended to the height of 3,000 feet above the sea. The ascent from 
the Mana Railway to the city of Petropolis, 3,000 feet in a distance of 
eight miles, was achieved successfully, and the very sharp curves were 


The measures of national defence recently adopted in this kingdom 
have been criticised with considerable interest in France. As they were 


ments, it is no more than natural that Frenchmen should desire to be 
heard in reply. M. Cucheval Clarigny bas compiled from the best sta- 


ment. 

In determining the standard of the British Navy our Ministers are 
compelled to consider the standard of the French. This is one of the 
most imperative conditions of the question. Mr. Cobden himself once 
frankly admitted that where France had two sail of the line we were 
bound, in common prudence, to have three. Considering the demands 
of our Colonies, we think this proportion might be increased ; but, even 
if we content ourselves with the estimate of a professed pacificator, we 
shall find facts enough for M. Chucheval Clarigny. At this very time 
the navy of England barely reaches the standard thus defined ; for, if 40 
ships of the line constitute only a proper quota for Frauce, we are en- 
titled to 60, and we rather doubt if that number could be found afloat 
and efficient on any fair principle of reckoning, though M. Clarigny gives 
us 63, while for France he owns only to 35. But the next item is still 
more telling. Steam-frigates are only second in importance to steam 
ships of the tine, and while Eagland, according to the figures of the 
pamphlet, has 41, France has no fewer than 38. If, therefore, we take 
the French standard of sufficiency as the first condition of measurement, 
and then apply to it the priaciple of the most pacific and economical 
eng of our politicians, we shall find the British Navy still under the 
mark. 

This, however, is but a very small part of the question. Let us look 
back to the state of things which produced those exertions of which M. 
Cilarigny speaks, which created that sudden activity on the part of our 
statesmen, and secured for their efforts the hearty approbation of the 
public. There actually was a time, and that but the other day, when 
the French Navy in ships of the line and frigates was equal in strength 
to the British Navy. The pamphlet before us admits this fact without 
hesitation, though it ascribes the result to accident, and designates the 
equality as merely “ momentary.” -This description of the case is true. 
We observed at the time that the relative power of the French Navy 
arose not so much from any extraordinary armament on the 
part of France as from oversight on the part of England. 
We had discovered in the war with Russia that we wanted light 
vessels and gunboats, aud we had characteristically thrown ourselves into 
the new manufacture to the neglect of every other. The consequence 
was that our frigates and two-deckers fell off, just as the French ficet, in 
pursuance of the scheme of 1855, was creeping on, until at last we found 
ourselves with a smaller fightiog navy than our neighbours. Of course, 
the discovery produced no smali dismay, especially when, a few moaths 
afterwards, war burst upon the world. Here was England, in a time of 
European war, with a conflagration raging which no man could limit, 
actually left with a fleet all but inferior to that of France! No wonder 
we set to work with a will! No wonder we voted money by millions, 
and strained every nerve to recover ourselves! We had fallen into arrear 
on a vital point, and had to set ourselves right without the loss of a mo- 
ment. After this fact it is to no purpose that M. Clarigny enumerates the 
votes of successive estimates and the various proofs ot energy which our 
Dockyards displayed. All this was done for the attainment ofan object 
absolutely justifiable, and barely accomplished even now. The plain 
truth of the matter is that we cannot afford to measure ship by ship with 
France, or to stand upon any nicety of comparison in a balance of naval 
power. We must have security at home, and that security can only be 
procured by superiority at sea. We make no pretence to rival France 
in land forces. We could hardly bring into line against an invader as 
many regular infantry as she would leave in the garrison of a second-rate 
town, and we rely upon Volunteers and Militia for meeting such a con- 
tingency, But at sea the case is different, and if France, with few colo- 
nies and little liability to invasion, is to maintain as its natural and or- 
dinary marine a navy headed by 40 ships of the line, the obligations 
imposed upon England in the merest self-defence must tax our energies 
and our resources for many a year to come.—London paper. 
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CORONATION OF THE KING AND QUEEN OF NORWAY. 


A letter dated Drontheim, August 7, gives some details of the corona- 
tion of the King and Queen of Norway, on Sanday, the 5th instant. The 
ceremony, according to the text of the Constitution, must always be per- 
formed in the ancient cathedral of that city :— 

The King arrived on the 34 from the camp near Drontheim, and the 
Queen a few hours later from Christiania. According to precedent, the 
Royal procession walked to the cathedral; the centre of the principal 
street, the entire distance from the Palace, was boarded and covered with 
scarlet cloth ; files of infantry were ranged on each side, supported by 
mounted cavalry. At 10 o’clock the procession left the Palace in the 
following order :—Heralds, the King’s Court Marshal with Staff, Marine 
and Military Staff, Staff of the late Kings Charles John and Oscar, Offi- 
cers of the Household, Deputies from the University and Supreme Courts 
of Christiania, Swedish Representatives, Norwegian Storthing Heralds. 
The Royal mantle, globe, sceptre, and sword, upon velvet cushions, 
were borne respectively by General Michelet, Chief Assessor Brun, Chief 
Justice Lasson, and General Bloch ; and the Crown by the Chief Minister 
of State, his Excelleacy,G. C. Sibran, Chancellor of the Order of St. 
Olaf, &. The King’s canopy was borne by superior officers, and ampt- 
men, or Lords-Lieutenant of provinces. The standard of the realm was 
carried by Major-General Garben and two chief officers, Next followed 
Prince Oscar and Prince August, in the dress of cavalry officers, adorned 
with their various orders. 

The Royal mantle, sceptre, and crown were borne by General Soren- 
sen, General Glad, Chief Assessor Hjelm, and State Councillor C. Birch- 
Reichenwald. The Queen was supported by State Councillors Patersen 


‘The Halifax ha sotea | it bed not acted so v. tically on the “ Report of 1855” 
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the Queen’s Court. Her Majesty’s canopy was borne by Court ladies in 


right of the choir, the throne for the Queen being opposite on the left. 
The Bishops of Bergen and Christiansand received the Queen ; and, when 


announced to the Assembly, “ Now is Carl XV. crowned King of Nor- 


no other ;” and the guas gave another salute of 112 guns. 


tistics and for the common edification of the two countries a comparative 
account of the war budgets; or, as we should say, the Army and Navy 
Estimates of England and France, the object of which is, of course, to 















suspicion than those of our own country. 


standard of the French Navy was fixed, in accordance with the formal 
report of a Commission, at 40 ships of the line, 15 of which were to be 
firat rates and 25 second rates, other rates following in due proportion. 


Cutva.—The following is from the summary of news to June 232 inst., 
show that the armaments of France are no more calculated to challenge | by the Overland China Mail : . 
Lord Eigio and Baron Gross, with their respective suites, have arrived. 
The case on the part of France is this :—In the year 1855 the ordinary | We believe the envoys will proceed to the north immediately, the state 


of matters at Shanghae renderiog their presence there absolately neces- 


y 
Admiral Hope left for Shanghai on the 9th instant, where he arrived on 
This standard was to be reached by gradual efforts in the year 1867, when | the 16th ; Sir Hope Grant also left on the 11th for the north. 


All the 
the appropriations of successive budgets would have supplied the neces- | troops have also left, principally during the early part of the fortnight. 



























Government that this original estimate, so .calmly and deliberately 
formed, bas never been exceeded ; that the construction of ships in the 
French dockyards has proceeded simply according to arrangement, on 


the French argument. 


was taken some years ago, but that leaves the estimate of the standard 


fixed in 1855. 


alone which drove our 


extensive wants, never contemplated such a force, and, indeed, scarcely 
possessed the half of it acouple of yeatsago. It was the French armament | blow to the Imperial int 


sary funds. Now, M. Cucheval Clarigny asserts on behalf of the French | From Chusan we leara that the troops there had proceeded to the ren- 


dezvous at Talienwan, about 200 miles from Taku. 
It is extremely doubtful if the complicated state of affairs at Shanghae, 
coupled with our moderate demands, may not induce the court of Pekin 


an abstract principle of propriety, and without reference to any particu- | to try and prevent hostilities. The Emperor would thus have a large 
Jar antagoniem ; whereas the exertions of England in a similar direction | force at his disposal to send against the rebels. The rebels have been 
have been so convulsive, desperate, and extravagant as to resemble pre- | carrying everything before them. Soochow has fallen into their hands, 

tions for actual war. Indeed, he says, in plain terms that for the | after an immense loss of life and valuable property. The governor and 
ten months the English fleet has been “on a war footing.” This is | several other officials had been killed. It is doubtful whether the rebels 


or the Imperialist soldiery—who, it is said, have not had pay for some 


Before we proceed to details we take leave to say that one of the main | time, and had taken to pillaging those they ought to protect—are the 
} errs of the question is begged by this way of stating it. We have no| worst, The disaffection of the Imperial troops had no doubt a considera- 
bt that the resolution to raise the French Navy to a certain standard | ble influence in effecting the overthrow of Soochow. 


The Governor General Ho Kwei-tsing had taken refuge in Shanghae. 


itself exactly where it was before. When we ask whether a naval force | He is said to have put himself in communication with the Allied minis- 
commencing with 40 screw steamships of the line is not excessive for the | tera at that port, and had entreated them to send a force to retake Soo- 
requirements of France, it is no answer to be told that the namber was | chow for the Imperial Government, promising at the same time that our 

We are bound to consider whether such a fleet is fairly | demands should be complied with, a request which was very properly 
demanded for purposes of defence, and we feel it hard to receive the 
“question in the affirmative when we reflect that England, with far more | supposed with the same object. Soochow is one of the largest, most 
populous, and richest cities in the empire, and i's loss must be a serious 


not entertained. He also paid a visit to the American minister, it is 
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wall nearly ten miles in circumference, outside of which are four suburbs, 
one a fa, wel measure i miles. 5 is —— this city that 
most of our im passed, whilst our supplies of silk come fro “ 
rounding districts. = sda 
At Shaughae the utmost consternation prevailed. Trade was at a com. 
plete stand-still, All the natives that could leave were leaving, and 
many rich Chinese hed chartered foreign vessels to convey them to other 
parts of the coast, or to store goods, treasure, and valuables. In the 
colony the only event of the fortnight has been the departure of what 
part of the expeditionary force remained here. Hong Kong is in future 
to be garrisoned by a provisional battalion, which will incorporate any 
drafts of men from home, and detach drafts to the north as may be ne- 
cessary. Its strength at present is 865 men. The authorities are now 
laying out Kowloon, and building huts for the troops ; and Mr. Goddard, 
of the consular service, has been stationed there to keep a surveillance 
over the Chinese settlers. 





Aw Erricrent Votunteer Corrs.—The Captain of the 34th Kent Rifle 
Volunteers, writes the following interesting account of the organization 
of his corps :— 

“The corps which I have the honour to command was organized on 
this principle in the populous suburb of Deptford, and was finally esta- 
blished on the 31st of March last. Though intended to afford facilities 
to the artisan class to become Volunteers, and therefore generally recog- 
nized as an artisan corps, it is not exclusively composed of that class, 
but enrols in its ranks, side by side with them, several other classes of 
the community. The members are supplied with tunic, trousers, and 
cap, of stout Melton cloth, glazed cap cover, patent leather waist-belt 
and cross-belt, with white metal ornaments, all after the battalion pat- 
tern, the cost of which is £2 14s., and can be paid by weekly instalments 
of 1s. 6d. There js no entrance fee, and the aunual subscription is only 
53. The committee have considered it inadvisable to offer any pecu- 
niary assistance to the members in the purchase of their uniforms, be- 
lieving that this would trench on the independent spirit which each true 
Volunteer ought to possess. 

“T shall only mention one fact to show how beneficially such an amal- 
gamated organization works. A gentleman in the neighbourhood hay- 
ing kindly given the corps the use of a loampit on his property as a 
short practice range, it was determined, in order to increase its security, 
to raise a wall on the top of the sand cliff (about 30 feet high) against 
which the targets will rest. The same gentleman having liberally al- 
lowed the burrs, or spoilt bricks, from his brickfield adjoining to be made 
use of, the members, with thorough Volunteer spirit, resolved to do the 
work themselves. The result of seven evenings’ work has been the 
building of a wall 64 feet long. 6 feet wide at the base, and averaging 10 
feet high, an embankment at the back, commencing at 20 feet from the 
base, being halfcompleted. In this the only assistance received has been 
from two or three members of adjoining companies, and eight or ten la- 
bouring men ia the neighbourhood, who have given their aid voluntarily 
and gratuitously. In the progress of the work, honorary members, pri- 
vates, and officers (even including the chaplain), merchants, clerks, shop- 
keepers, and artisans laboured cordially and vigorously, building, 
digging, and wheeling together in all weathers, and after, in many cases, 
a hard day’s work; and I am certaiu that the members of the company 
will enter the more zealously into the musketry practice at the butt when 
they have, by the work of their own hands, insured its safety and effi- 
ciency. The company took part both in the review by her Majesty and 
in the sham fight at Chiselhurst, each member paying Lis own expenses.” 


—<—— 


Ovituary. 


In Simla, E. I., Lieut. Myers, of the Rifle Brigade. He had been out shoot- 
ing on the snow, and mistakiog a drift for firm ground he fell down a precipice 
to the depth of about 350 feet. A friend who was out with him recovered the 
body at great risk —At St. John, N. B., Mr. C. V. Forster, formerly of H. M. 
Customs.—At Elfenace, near Berne, the Grand Duchess Anne of Russia, the eldest. 
and last surviving sister of the Dachess of Kent and of the late reigning Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg, in her 79th year. She was an aunt of Queen Victoria.—Near 
London, Mr. May, Engineer, of Great George Street, Westminster.—At By-dor 
House, Hanwell, Lieut.-Col. J. Field Oldham, aged 77.—At Brent Pelham Hall, 
Herts, in her 78th year, Mary Frances Howley, widow of William, late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.—At Croft-y-Bwla, Monmouthshire, from the effects of 
sun stroke, O'Neil 8S. Segrave, Captain 13th Light Infantry—At Brighton, 
Samuel King, Esq., late of tae Ordnance Department, Jamaica. 


Arvutp. 
AnrmstronG v. MarTteLLo.—The Martello tower selected as the object 
to be fired at was one which the sea was gradually undermining, ang the 
guns employed were a 40-pounder of 31 cwt., an 80-pounder of 63 cwt., 
and a short 100-pounder, weighing only 53 cwt. The distance was 
1,032 yards, and the projectiles employed were partly solid shot and 
partly percussion shells. The tower was built of very strong brickwork, 
the thickness of the walls being 7ft. 3in. on the land side, and 9ft. on the 
side next the sea. It measured 48ft. in diameter at the base, and was 
upwards of 30ft. high. Like all other Martello towers, it was arranged 
to carry one heavy gun en barbetle. ‘The roof or platform bearing this gun 
consisted of a massive vault of great strength, supported by the walls 
and by a solid pillar of brickwork occuping the centre of the tower. 
The chief merit which has been claimed for Martello towers is that, from 
their circular form, they deflect all shot which strike them in the curve ; 
but the accaracy of rifled guns has rendered this advantage of small im- 
portance, while the exposed condition of the gun on the top would render 
it entirely useless against arms of precision. The experiments com- 





and Monichen, followed by the Baroness Wedel Jarlsberg. Mistress of | menced by a few rounds of solid shot from the 40 pounder and the 80- 


pounder, and of blind shells from the 100-pounder, the object being to 


white. The procession was received at the cathedral doors by the bishops | ascertain the penetration of these various projectiles. The 80-pounder 
andclergy. The Bishop of Christiania pronounced a blessing upon His | shot was found to pass quite through the wall into the tower, piercing 7 
Majesty, ‘“‘ God bless the King in his going out and his coming in from | feet 3 inches of brick work ; the others lodged in the wall at the depth of 
this time and for ever.”” The King took his seat upon the throne to the | about 5 feet. Live shells were then fired, and with so much effect that 


after eight or ten rounds from each gun the interior of the tower became 
exposed to view. The firing was then suspended to enable the Com- 


all the procession were seated in order, the King and Queen kuelt down, | mander-in-Chief, who was present, to examine the breach, and also to 
and the service began. After portions of Scripture, prayers, and singing, | allow of the execution of a photograph. The fire was resumed in the 
the Bishop of Bergen preached from Psalm Ixxxv., 9,12. After the | evening, and continued at intervals on the following day. The centre 
sermon the King went up to the altar, and the crown was placed on his | pillar supporting the bomb-proof roof was speedily knocked away, but 
head by the Minis‘er of State and the Bishop, the latter having anointed | the structure was so compact that the vault continued to stand, and was 
His Majesty upon his forehead, temples, breast, and wrist. The herald | only brought down by a succession of shells exploded in the brickwork. 


Nothing could exceed the precision with which these shells were thrown. 


way ; heand noother.” A salute of 112 guns was immediately fired. | The broken section of the vault was itself but a small object to hit, but 
The Queen went through the same ceremony, the Bishop only anointing | this was done with such unerring certainty that the very spot selected 
her forebead and wrist. The herald announced “ Now is Wilhelmine | was almost invariably struck. The total number of shot and shell fired 
Frederikke Alexandra Anna Louisa crowned Queen of Norway ; she and | against the tower was 170, of which only a small proportion was from 


the 100-pounder. The ultimate result was that the land side of the tower 


A grand chorus from the oratorio composed for the occasion by C. | was completely destroyed, and tbe interior space filled with the débris of 
Arnold, with the words by Professor A. Munch, concluded the ceremony, | the vaulted roof. The opposite side was also injured, but the mound of 
and the procession returned to the Palace amid the cheers of the people.” | fallen materials saved it from destruction. We may infer from these 


valuable experiments that no species of masonry or brickwork penetra- 
ble by percussion shells will in future be available in fortification. Nor 
is it conceivable how wooden ships are to withstand the effects of such 
projectiles. The 100 pounded gun used on this occasion is probably the 
most formidable weapon ever yet prodaced. Its shell, which weighs 
100ib., contains Slb. of powder, and yet the weight of the gun with which 
this tremendous projectile is discharged is less than that of the ordinary 
32-pounder, the weight of which is 56 cwt. 

The Government, says the Times, having decided on strengthening the 
fortifications at St. Helena, and adding to the strength of the troops and 
native regiment garrisoning the island, arrangements bave been com- 
pleted for dispatching a body of Royal Engineers and Royal Artillery, 
together with nearly 200 other treops of the line, to the island —— 
Several arrivals from India of troops, including wounded, are reported. 


Navy. 

The Britox, 50, sailing frigate, which has been used for experimental 
practice on iroa plates, is to be broken up.——The TZurvar, 21, 250 horse 
power screw corvette, has been commissioned for sea, her marines con- 
sist of 22 men, and 18 men of the marine artillery——The Eis, 12, is 
ordered to be paid off into ordinary.——The Torch, 5, screw steamer, has 
sailed for the West Coast of Africa. 





AprorntMeNts.—Capt J M Hayes, to Tartar.—-Commrs : H G St Mildmay 
to be Insp-Commr of the C G, as additional in the Pembroke, v Risk, to Indus ; 
and G M Balfour to be Insp-Commr of C G, v Bowie, placed on the ret list ; 
E W Shaw, to Curlew ; J M Jackson, to be Insp-Commr of C G; S Douglas, 
to Espvir.—Lieuts : L B Solly, to Excellent ; H Annesley, to Melpomene ; 
J L Way, to Donegal ; H Fox, to Qurlew ; C B Powell and B S Hamilton, to 
the Tartar ; E L Strangways, to Impregnable ; and E M Hankinson, to Hi- 
malaya.—Surgs: Dr G Mason, to Tartar ; and R Creighton, to Curlew.— 


g to Williams’ “ Middle King- | Paymrs: J Seldon, to Curlew ; T W Haverfield, to Tartar; W T Greive, to 
ty to such extraordinary exertions, and | dom” it contains nearly two million inhabitants. It is surrounded by a | Impregnable ; and A. Thompson, to be additional to Formidable. 
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New Books. 


The intellectual activity of this country, as regards material life, 
things of practical use, and interests of a practical relation to the lives of 
men, is acknowledged on all hands to be intense, absorbing, and success- 
fal. It contrives the best reapers, the best revolvers, the best sewing 
machines—harvests wheaé to the acre for human food in such quaatities ; 
makes it possible to supply bodies as food for worms in such numbers ; 
ahd relieves the industry of the hand, while it gives cheap clothing to 
the back, a3 no other nation and no other age has ever done before it, or 
is doing now. There is no complaint to be made of a nation that does its 
share of the world’s work so well, though short-sighted people will con- 
strue it into a reproach that the American mind seems to have this sole 
direction. They are short-sighted in two senses. The work that is done 
is undervalued, and the hasty conclusion is come to, from a superficial 
view of the field of American literature, that the mental activity of the 
nation has only a material direction. One turns to a bookseller’s list of 
English publications, and notes, the novels, the biographies, the histori- 
cal and the philosophical works, so many of them the products of alarge 
oultivation, of long observation, of laborious years of study and reflec- 
tion ; or counts the Reviews, the Magazines, the Weekly Newspapers 
conducted with so much ability ; and comparing all with the literary 
production of the scholarship and the thought of this country, comes to 
the conclusion that here there is no literature. The mistake is a natural 
one, but none the Jess a mistake. The Americans do write books even 
of the sort we refer to, less in number no doubt, and, perhaps, as a rule 
not so good ; but they ‘alk a great many books in the pulpit, on the ros- 
trum, and in the legislative hall, and they write others which, while 
they have a permanent and positive value, may pass unnoticed, only be- 
cause they want a purely literary attractiveness, and because they are 
only regarded as another indication of the material direction which the 
mental activity of a nation takes which is still in the vigour of its youth, 
with much hard work still before it, and many social and civil problems, 
on which its future condition must depend, still unsolved. 

The tenth volume of the New American Cyclopedia offers itself to us 
as an apt illustration. A cyclopzdia is hardly looked upon as an origi- 
nal literary work. Unreflecting persons regard it as chiefly a compila- 
tion, requiring the careful labour of collaborateurs rather than of origi- 
nal thinkers. It is a useful work for library shelves, to be used for 
reference, to supply the place of forgotten knowledge, or to correct un- 
certain memories. Undoubtedly Appleton’s Cyclopzdia is excellent for 
such purposes, but it is a great deal more than that. It is a treasury of 
knowledge, but it is a treasury of something else beside. In turning over 
its pages one cannot fail to see how forcible a rebutter it is of the charge 
of a want of literary growth in this country. As it treats of men and 
things it gathers together in its serial pages works of history, biography, 
science, everything within the range of literature, and all which might 
be enlarged by their several authors into separate volumes. True they do 
not specially study the graces of style, but, regarding writing as a method 
of imparting knowledge rather than as a fine art, they are exceedingly 
carefal as to the accuracy of facte. The lives of men are told who have 
done something for which the world is wiser, or better, or happier, and 
rot because they may have enjoyed, or now enjoy, a temporary celebrity. 
In science and philosophy the latest positive facts are set forth clearly 
and briefly, while no room is spared for mere speculation. And the 
writers on all these topics are chosen, not because they are known, but 
because they are capable of dealing best with the subject in hand ; 
though it is equally true that certain articles carry with them their own 
authority, because the men chosen to write them are precisely those whose 
known familiarity with a given subject makes their statement authoritative 
and invaluable. There is, therefore, no work that shows so clearly how 
much mental activity there is in this country, and how many men there 
are thoroughly conversant with every subject having human relations, 
and who are capable of imparting that knowledge. We might take 
pages from the volume before us almost at random, to prove the 
truth of our estimate of the work, but that we leave the reader to do for 

himself. 


What Mrs. Radcliffe was to the novel-reader of three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, Wilkie Collins is to our day and generation. His way, it is 
true, is not her way, but the end of both, in one essential particular, is 
the same. Both sympathise largely in that love of mystery, that sense 
of the captivations of the horrible, which belong to all human crea- 
tures ; and each has the skill to detect the precise form which this feeling 
takes in the popular mind to which it appeals, and to present the exact 
picture which is sure to be looked upon with pleasure. The earlier 
writer worked in the lurid colours of supernatural mysteries. Bloody 
spectres stalked through her stories ; revenge from beyond the grave trod 
stealthily but certainly in the footsteps of the wrong-doer, and overtook 
him, at last, with some fearful penalty ; human machinations were no 
match for the unseen powers of another world, and innocence, aided by 
such allies, triumphed over the most subtle villainy. But Collins deals 
with no such methods. He calls to his aid no appliances like these to 
make the bair of this generation stand on end, and to render it unfit for 
quiet and timely slumbers. Not, it may be, because he does not 
believe in them; not because he is not quite capable of making of 
such instruments an effective use; but because others lie close to his 
hands, which are far better suited to his purpose. This is a practical 
age, and ghosts, at least ghosts of the old style, are out of fash- 
ion. Familiarity, in this case, has done its proverbial office, and has 
bred contempt. Spectres and supernatural communications are 
counted in our day among domestic amusements, to be summoned at 
pleasure, and dismissed at will. These harmless and powerless visitants, 
incapable of mischief, incapable of good, possessed, occasionally, of 
rather extraordinary muscular power, but reduced to such a mental con- 
dition by this mortal change as to be as little worthy of fear as they are 
of respect, are poor material for the novelist. Supernaturalism of this 
sort, to be had for prices varying from fifty cents to five dollars an hour 
through professional seers, the world has found to be very useless, and no 
longer very amusing. The writer, therefore, who, like Collins, proposes 
that his readers shall follow him with breathless awe, and trembling in- 
terest, through the mysterious intricacies of a startling tale, is wise in 
keeping to human agencies ; in relying upon the developments of human 
passion, the subtleties of human wit, whether for good or for evil; and 
weaving these, if he can, into a marvellous web of inexplicable events, of 
startling situations, of infinite cunning, of dark and cruel crime, and of 
transcendent virtue. Such is the method of Wilkie Collins. The reader 
who in Mrs. Radcliffe’s time, would have devoured with avidity her 
weird and ghastly stories, finds fit food now for the appetite which craves 
such aliment in the tale of the Woman in White. 

The Woman in White is, nevertheless,a very harmless, indeed a very 
pitiable, person, when her whole story is told. The skill of the novelist 
is in weaving around her a web of mystery, presenting her at first in a 
lonely spot, at the dead of night, in her ghostly garments, with myste- 
rious speech, as an agency which never loses, till the purpose of her ap- 
pearance is answered, these first impressions. Strange as her conduct 
seems, while the key to it is wanting, there is nothing about her inexpli- 
cable, nothing unnatural, when her real character and history are 
known. The story might have been written with the woman 
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in white aa ordinary woman, in ordinary garments, the victim 
of some ordinary wrong, and have been a good story sitill- 
But the peculiar charm of a mystery which constantly eludes 
the reader, a mystery about which new mysteries, subtle, elusive, 
shifting, and inexplicable, are constantly gathering, would have been 
lost, and the essential character of the book been changed. And herein 
is Collins’ especial power. There is nothing impossible in his story- 
Things as strange, doubtless many thicgs much stranger, are going on 
about the commonest lives of us all every day. But in this web of or- 
dinary life he weaves a golden thread of romantic incident, and almost 
magical relation, both plain enough and natural enough when the thread 
is followed to its end, but which, till he chooses to put that end into our 
hands, leads we know not whither, and binds together we know not what. 
Of course, this is not all; with this peculiar faculty of baffling curiosity, 
while he gives to the taie an interest as intense as that helonging to any 
story of the supernatural that was ever written, he possesses also power 
of an acute delineation of character, of constraction of plot, of display of 
passions, of the creation of picturesque position, But in the skill with 
which he uses this combination, and subordinates all to the never-fail- 
ing mystery of the story, he is unsurpassed. 

The “ Woman in White” is published by the Harpers, who have also laid 
upon our table this weex, another book, Chapters on Wives, by Mrs. Ellis, 
which may be taken as the very antipodes in modern fiction of the “ Wo- 
man in White.” That is to this what the mildest of tea, or any other 
uninebriating beverage, is to the most sparkling wine. The wives of 
Mrs. Ellis are all, so far as we have made their acquaintance, model 
wives, as her “‘ Mothers of Great Men” were all model mothers. The 
volume is a series of tales, each intended to illustrate some special do- 
mestic virtue, and all written in the pure style, elevated thought, and 
with the high moral purpose, for which their author is distinguished. 
They are quiet and wholesome reading. 


Messrs. Harper have reprinted Italy in Transition, by William Arthur, 
A.M. Mr. Arthur has very positive opinions of his own of the scenes he 
witnessed in his journeyings in Italy in the Spring of the present year, 
and he records as well, and at some length, the opinions of others, with 
whom he fell in conversation on his way—shopkeeper, priest or peasant, 
man or woman, as the case may be, the object being to show the bent of 
the public mind of Italy, in regard to politics and the politico-religious 
movements of the time. There are also accounts of events compiled from 
official documents throwing light authoritatively on the doings of the 
local governments. As a whole the book is interesting, the matter being 
new and the style vigorous and otherwise good. Yetit is almost, if not 
quite, superogatory. It tells usof the Papal government some later 
deeds of darkness than are recounted by Farini, About, and others, and 
with regard to the author’s own seeings and doings it but repeats what 
scores of “Own Correspondents” are telling daily in the newspapers. 
Still “the trath can never be confirmed enough,” and we, therefore, wil. 
lingly add the testimony of Mr. Arthur to that of his many predecessors. 
Mr. Arthur adduces the following account, which he entitles “ The Three 
Young Men of Fermo,” to show the character of Papal temporal go- 
vernment and the feeling in regard to it of the people subjected to its 
rule. The particulars are compiled from authentic documents :— 


One evening in February, 1849, while the Republic was still in power, 
old Canon Corsi fell, mortally stabbed, in the streets of Fermo. He was 
professor of eloquence, mild in politics, a friend of the young, kind and 
charitable ; the one priest in the town universally respected. The public 
was filled with horror ; the National Guard arose, and seized upon every 
suspicious man in the place. Appearances were strongly against two, 
who remained in prison. As an example of the dark hints one hears 
breathed in the Roman States, it was whispered about Fermo that this 
deed had been planned to produce a reaction in favour of the priests by 
striking the public mind with horror at the murder of so good a man. 

After the papal government bad been restored, heavy blows were dealt 
to the people of Fermo. “There was not a citizen who, during the Re- 
public, had given the least sign of adhesion evea by simple silence, who 
was not annoyed, or placed under surveillance, or imprisoned, or con- 
demnued to the galleys or to exile.” But this was not enough for Cardinal 
d’Anugelis. Some lives must be taken. Three men were especially ob- 
noxious to the restored government—Joseph Casellini,a young man of 
good family, who had been an officer in the Republican army ; Ignatius 
Rosettani, a tailor ; and Henry Venezia, a coffee-house man : all of hotly 
liberal politics, but with names unstained with crime. These three youths 
were arrested forthe murder of Canon Corsi, as accomplices of the two 
criminals already in prison. Of those, one, called Testori, was an old 
galley slave, whose life had been a tissue of crime. His cell, it was ob- 
served by the political prisoners, who numbered no less than one hundred 
and thirty-six, soon became the favourite resort of the police. Presently 
he had an extra plate of victuals every day ; then his bed was provided 
with a mattress, sheets, and counterpane; and, finally, he was al- 
lowed the indulgence of cigars. He was also frequently taken to the 
police-office, which was near the prison, and, on his return, used privately 
to show money, which had been given to him by his nephew, he said. 

It proved that this worthy had sworn information against the three 
young men as accomplices in the murder of the canon. Two of them 
met the charge with the best evidence they could, bat Casselini had a 
triumphant auswer. He was at the time lying ill of fever, and had the 
evidence of the doctor who attended him ; of the druggist who made up 
the prescriptions ; of the maid who waited upon him; and of a friend 
who visited him. Notwithstanding this, his relatives prepared a way of 
escape for him. “No,” he said, “ there is not a shadow of proof against 
me, and conclusive evidence in my favour. I must be liberated some 
time ; and, were I to escape, a stain would rest on my character.” 

Every thing that threats and bribes could do was tried upon the wit- 
nesses to make them retract. The doctor, Baronciani, was easily won. 
He recalled his evidence, and from that day lived under the double 
weight of the government patronage and the public curse. The friend, 
Tarini, resisted for a while ; but he had a young wife and three children, 
whom he saw plunged in the deepest poverty, and, rather than they 
should starve, he betrayed his friend. There remained only the chemist 
and the maid. The girl was threatened with imprisonment for perjury ; 
but she was brave; into prison she went, and there lay for years. Poor 
old Carlini, the chemist, was so far advanced in age that to him a papal 
prison was certain death ; he must either swear away the life of an in- 
nocent youth, or lay down his own. He did not hesitate; and there, 
“in the presence of all—otf the curate, and of the confessor, and of Christ 
in the sacrament, he swore, ‘I die a victim of the truth.’*? The curate 
and the confessor had the courage to leave to old Carlini a testimony of 
his religious character and praise of bis unblemished conduct. 

The three young men were condemned to die with the two malefactors. 
On the evening before the execution, the Jesuit Castiglioni came to act ; 
but Testori told him that he did not need to confess, for he had promises 
by which he knew he was not to die. When midnight had passed aad no 
pardon had come, he began to feel that he, too, was to be executed, and 
then his dark soul quailed at the prospect before him. In attendance were 
some brethren of a confraternity called that of ‘Pity,’’ the rules of 
which bind them to attend the last hours of men condemned to death. 
The senior of these was the most revered citizen of Fermo—the benevo- 
lent old Marquis Trevisani, stooping under the weight of seventy-four 
years. The culprit had him called ; and in the reverend presence of that 
old man, and of the priest Castiglioni, he formally declared that the 
three youths were innocent of the death of Corsi, and that he had been 
impelled to say that they were his accomplices by being told that they 
bad been his accusers. 

The old marquis, overwhelmed with this proof of villainy, knew too 
well in what repute he himself was held by the government, to think 
that any interference of his would be of advantage to the innocence which 
he saw, in this awful moment, made, by the hand of Providence, morally 
triumphant over the murderous power that was striking it down. He 
urged the confessor to take a minute of the deposition, and immediately 
to convey it to the archbishop and the delegate ; but the Jesuit replied, 
“ Tam here to take confessions, not depositions.” 

The brothers of the confraternity, who were all noblemen, stood weep- 
ing like children, for they were every one friends of Casellini, and all at 
that moment impotent to help, though with the proof of his innocence 
in their hands. The police-officer, whose duty it was to take minutes of 
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every thing connected with the execution, was called to take down this 
deposition. He left a space in the page on which he was writing, and 
asked his superiors if he should write this down. The reply was ‘ No.’? 

When the mournful group arrived at the ecaffold, what bad taken place 
in private was unknown in the city. Few had gone to witness the mur- 
der; but those few were thrilled with horror when the Jesuit Castiglioni, 
commencing the ordinary exhortation, uttered the strange words, “It is 
not always the guilty who die.” When the heads of the three young 
men of Fermo fell one after another, the Jesuit went away to fall upok 
a sick-bed, the people to say, “It is not always the guilty who die.” 


The most ancient literary relic in the Flemish language is a fragment 
of @ prose translation of the Psalms, “ written during the dynasty of 
Charlemagne.” Dr. Delepierre mentions also two poems of early bat 
uncertain date which belong to the cycle cf Charlemagne. One of these 
is an original Flemish composition called Charles and Elegast: the other 
is a free imitation called Floris and Blanchfloer. It has been edited by 
Hoffman von Fallersleben, who extols it highly for its “ delicacy and 
finish of execution, clearness of style, and felicity of expression.” The 
substance of Charles and Elegast is as follows— 


“One night an angel appeared to Charlemagne, ordering him to rise 
and become a highway robber. The monarch, at first astonished, believes 
it to be a dream, and pays no attention to the injunction. But the angek 
repeats the order, and Charles is forced to recognize the finger of God. 
He obeys. On his road he meets a knight clad in black armour, and 
mounted on a charger also black. It is Elegast, proscribed by the King 
on account of his irresistible propensity to the profession of a robber, a 
pastime much in favour at that time with many of the nobility. They both 
ride on in company, and Charles is not long before he ascertains that 
this man hunted down like a wild beast, is more attached to his suzerain 
than are many of his courtiers. They arrive before the castle of Eggeric. 
one of the King’s chief vassals. Elegast, who to his calling of robber 
unites the talent of subjecting all persons and things to his enchantment, 
casts into a deep sleep every living being within the preciacts of the cas- 
tle. But, when he wishes to carry off the saddle belonging to Ezggeric, 
the bells with which it is ornamented make so much noise that the vassal 
and his spouse are awakened. The latter declares that the noise is ima- 
ginary, and that the mind of her husband is only di-turbed by agitating 
thoughts. Eggeric then avows to her that he is at the head of a conspir- 
acy which is to break out on the following day, and to end in the assassi- 
nation of the King. The lady, related to King Charles, tries to dissuade 
her husband from this wicked project. Eggeric,as a last argument, 
strikes her on the face with so much violence that the blood gushes from 
her nose. Elegast steals towards the bed of the married couple, receives 
into his glove the blood of the lady, and pronouncing some magic words, 
the whole castle is again plunged in sleep. He then relates to the King 
all that he has overheard. Charles, forewarned, takes his precautions, 
and at the moment when Eggeric, with his friends and vassals, penetrates 
into the royal dwelling, he is arrested. The King, having ascertained on 
all points the truth of Elegast’s statement, punishes the traitor, whilst, 
on the other hand, he reinetates his faithful servitor in the possession of 
his rights and property. Charles then understands why on that night 
God had forced him to appear in the character of a robber.” 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the exploits of King Arthur 
became the subject of several Flemish poems, three of which, the Ferguut, 
the Lancelot, and the Walewein, are still extant. The legends on which 
they are founded appear to have been first transmitted to the continent 
by the Flemings, whom our Henry I. settled as colonists in Wales. Tro- 
jan, Greek, and Roman heroes shared the honours of song with Charle- 
magne and Arthur, and the national traditions of Flemings and Fries- 
landers, Brabangons and Datch were embodied iu sagas and epics, many 
of which were trauelated into High German, and still exist in that dia- 
lect, But the grand work of the Middle Ages is the world-rencwned 
story of Reinaert de Vos, or Reynard the Fox, the original of which is 
unquestionably Flemish. The first part was written by an unknown 
author about the year 1150, and the second part by William van Uten- 
hoven, a priest of Ardenbourg, about 1250. A little later in the same 
century, Flemish literature entered upon a new phase through the la- 
bours of the eminent man of whom we have the following account— 

“ Jacob van Maerlant was born at Damme, a not incous derable port of 
Flanders, at a period when that country had reached its highest point of 
prosperity and fame (1235—1300). He was distinguished as a poet, a 
philosopher, and an orator. He wrote for the people. His works were 
read everywhere, studied, and even translated into Latin. All the sub- 
sequent writers acknowledged his influence. His name is still revered 
by his country, aud is ever coupled with the epithet of Futher of the 
Flemish Poets. He first destined himself to the Church, and it is probably 
then that he acquired his vast erudition ; but soon disgusted by the de- 
pravity of the clergy, he wandered about as a Minnesinger, vicited Bra- 
bant, Holland, Zeland, &c., and it seems that during his travels he fell 
in love with a lady of the name of Gotile, to whom he dedicated one of 
his finest chivalric romances, “ Alexandre.’’ Arrived at a mature age, 
Van Maerlant gave up the composition of works on love and chivalry, 
and from henceforth devoted himself to sacred and profane history. He 
taught his countrymen physiology, medicine, and natural history ; he 
wrote on the duties of man, demonstrating that a title of nobility is 
something more than a sheet.of parchment, and that the virtue of a 
priest does not lie in his tonsure.” 


A sort of encyclopzxdia in verse, a history of the world in thirty-one 
books, aud a Rym bibel, or Bible in verse, are remarkable evidences of the 
zeal and ability with which Van Maerlant devoted himself to the grand 
object of his life, the education of the people. The impulse he gave to 
Flemish literature was well sustained by his contemporaries and succes- 
sors; and by the middle of the fourteenth century Flanders was already 
in possession of a national drama—a fact of great interest, the discovery 
of which is due to Dr. Delepierre. He describes in his “Sketch of the 
History of Flemish Literature,”’? (London, Murray,) a collection of tex 
pieces belonging to this period, and gives an analysis of one of them, in 
which there is no lack of dramatic incident. The farces in this collec- 
tion, he tells us, “turn for the most part upon domestic misfortunes, 
They depict the manners of the day as being course and unbridled. 
Every observer who is without prejudice must perceive in these theatrical 
pieces traces of a pro‘ound knowledge of the human heart, joined to a 
ready imagination, and a talent of exposition which denotes that this was 
not a first attempt at the drama.” lt received a further development 
from those remarkable institutions, the Chambers of Rhetoric, or literary 
and scientific societies, which became very numerous under the Burgun- 
dian domiuation. Each of them had many officers, one of whom was the 
Facteur, or poet of the society. ‘“ His office consisted in composing 
poems and theatrical pieces for great solemnities; in drawing up notes 
of invitation and solving questions proposed by other societies. He was 
obliged to teach the art of rhetoric to the young men, and distributed to 
each actor his part.”’” The Chambers were largely subsidized, and their 
entertainments were given with great magnificence. Their favourite 
form of the drama was the allegorical, and most of the pieces played at 
Ghent in 1539 were cutting satires upon the Pope, the monks, indul- 
gences, pilgrimages, &c. The spirit of the Reformation bad no more ac- 
tive propagators among the people of Flanders than tae Chambers of 
Rhetoric, and therefore the Duke of Alva lost no time in suppressing them 
all. The native literature perished with them, and from that period 
literature is really not Flemish but Datch literature. 


——>- 


Sine Avts. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND NATIONAL GALLERY. 


We cannot let the Parliamentary debates on Science and Arts pass 
even for a week without a hasty note, to mark the singular position in 
which both Parliament and Government are left by the discus-ion. The 
whole administrative question was raised again very strikingly on the 
Civil Estimates, when Mr. Gladstone admitted that the whole system of 
administration was extravagant and mean. What we require is unity 
and uniformity of adninistration, and men of real science aud art to ad- 
minister. 

The idea of a National Museum of Science or Art is a noble one, and, if 
worthily elaborated, the expenditure would be a hundredfold reproduc- 
tive. It is virtually a caput mortaum—any result being almost acci- 
dental or exceptional. As for the Kensington Museum, its officials over- 
step their just limits and functions, which are those of control and direc- 
tion ; while, by a too ostensible activity and small interferences they 
dwarf the action of the department. Kensington is, in fact, a West-end 
exhibition room. 

And, what is the Royal Academy? Itis also little more than an exhi-~ 
bition, with a drawing school or academy attached to it. It occupies, 
however, a public building, to the exclusion of the public. It has great 
public privileges, as if it were a national institution, and yetit is a private 
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us have the site then, and cut the Society adrift to sink or swim on 
own merits. 

The National Gallery is a national dis The purchasers actually 
@eteriorate the collection. The Beanvoisin collection was purchased in 
London Auction-rooms within a few years for £5,000, and is now sold to 
the Gallery for double that sam. The Ariosto portrait by Titian, was 
known bere as Tasso by Giorgione ; one of the £1,200 Ruysdaels is spu- 
rious. The £10,000 vote last year for the Northwick sale has produced 
four very indifferent pictures. Under these circumstances Parliament 
should have sto’ all expenditere until next year? It is worth no- 
ticing that the Government, last year and this year, have attempted no 
defence of the National Gallery. 

The decision come to in reference to the occupancy of the National 
Gallery by the Royal Academy is, that the Academy are not only to re- 
tain their position, but that a proper sculpture room is to be built for 
their accommodation. The alterations in the building will not extend to 
the outside, and will be confined priacipally to making use of the large 
space now occupied by the central hall. The argument employed by 
Lord Palmerston in the recent discussions was, that it would be incon- 
venient at present to spend a large sum upon a public building on the 
Barlington House site ; and that,as the Royal Academy had certain 
claims, it should partake of the benefit of the outlay upon improving and 
enlarging the National Gallery. This step would give some increased 

¢ to the old masters, and be so far a boon to the public, as it would 

w the works of our sculptors to greater advantage. We cannot help 
regretting, however, the policy of this decision, as it implies that the 
question of bringing all the National pictures together is thus postponed 
indefiditely, while a kind of sanction is given to the claim of the Aca- 
demy for a place of exhibition at the public expense. The position of 
Sir Charles Eastlake in the matter is peculiar ; he is just now re-elected 
for another five, years trustee aud director of the National Gallery, at 
the same time being President of the Royal Academy.—Spectator. 

The sum of £11,670 bas been voted by parliament for the National 
Gallery, notwithstanding Mr, Coningaam moved to reduce the vote by 
£6000, the amount asked for the purchase of pictures— 

He had last year made certain charges against the keeper, and he was 
told that that gentleman’s tenure of office was about to expire ; but now 
it appeared that the government had continued that gentleman in office 
for another five yeare. Then, again, he was told, when he objected to a 
eum of £10,000 for the purchase of pictures, that the Northwick collec- 
tion was about to be sold; but the fact appeared now to be that only 
four pictures were bought, for £2078, at that sale ; two only—a Giulio 
Romano and a Maseccio—were valuable. He wanted to know what had 
become of the remainder of the £10,000. A purchase was made in 
Hanover of two pictures, ascribed to Jacob Ruy:dael, one for £1069, and 
the other for alarger sum. They were both of a similar character, and 
one would have been sufficient for artistic purposes, besides which, one 
was admitted by the best judges to be spurious. There had also been a 
purchase of the Beaucousia collection, some of which there had been no 
attempt to bang. He also objected to the item of £650 for travelliog 
expenses ; and be was informed that Mr. Munder, whose salary had been 
struck out by Parliament, wae still employed, and that he was remune- 
rated out of the amount voted for travelling expenses. He would also 
repeat his recommendation that the Royal Academy should find other 
quarters, which would give ample room for the national collection. 

eee eet 
WITH THIS—OR ON THIS. 

The Spartan matrons heve been fairly outdone by our fair country- 
women, if ell tales are true which pass current at Paris just now. It was 
all very well for a classical virago to send out her sons to death or vic- 
tory, but in order to make the heroism perfect, she might have gone her- 
self. A high-spirited lady might tap her son’s shield, and say to him in 
a@ significant way,—* Agasippus, my dear boy, with this, or on this—you 
understand your poor old mother:” but it would bave been far more 
edifying had his parent added, “ and I will go with you!” There has 
bees a good deal of talk lately about our national detences. Despite of 
Sir Frederick Smith, backed as that gallant officer has been by the pro- 
fessional experience of Mr. Edwin James, we are about to fortify Ports- 
down Hill, and look after the defences of our arsenals. What with re- 
gular troops, and militia-men, and volunteers, we are doing our best just 
now to take care of Lord Overstone’s till. We trust that in a short time 
we shall be beyond the necessity of following bis advice, and offering the 
Zouaves a ransom if they will be good enough to march out of London. 
All these clumsy precautions of armies, fleets, fortresses, volunteers, &c., 
&c., are quite unnecessary—at least eo we are told upon excellent French 
authority. The fact is, we are safe. Our countrywomen have volun- 
teered en masse, shouldered their rifles, and stand ready to answer any 
overtures from the perfidious Gauls with a Minié bullet, or the point of 
a bayonet. “ Bruneties, form square torepel cavalry.” ‘Blondes, ad- 
vance in loose order.” “Orders from General Charlotte to Colonel 
Louisa to silence that battery.’? The Zouaves and Chasseurs d’Afrique 
will soon learn what they have to expect from the stern coquetry of the 
British female. 

There is published every week in Paris an illustrated newspaper, called 
Le Monde Illustré. In arecent number, the editor has favoured his rea- 
ders with a fuli page cut which represents three of our fair country- 
women in Knickerbockers, and Mandarin hats, standing at ease and lean- 
ing upon their rifles. These three ladies are described as samples of 
“= te Riflewomen (ou les bataillons de Volontaires féminins en Angleerre.)” 
It must not be supposed that this is what would be called in the rude 
language of camps “ashave.” The intelligent editor heartily believes 
in his own announcement, and by this time our French neighbours are 
perfectly convinced that our countrywomen have really turned out with 
arms in their hands, in defence of their helpless fathers, husbands, 
brothers, sons, nephews, and male cousins. The editor is courteous, sar- 
castic; grave, merry; witty, and exceedingly dull at our expense. 
“ There is a tact,” be says, “ which France would refuse to believe, if it 
was not supported by the evidence of photograpby, ‘ce témoin irrécusa- 
ble.’ England, not satisfied with raising with one effort an army of 
150,000 Volunteers, has pushed the principle of patriotism a little 
further; one may even say, bas exceeded the limits assigned by right 
reason even to public spirit. This is the turn which things take amongst 
@ people disposed to mistake exaggeration for enthusiasm.” After this 
fine moral reflection, the editor adds :—* But let us come to the point ; 
it is time to give au explanation to those amongst our readers who may 
be stupified by a glance at the engraving in the next page.” The en- 
grtaving represents the three ladies in the Knickerbockers, kc. We can’t 
do ihete things as well as they are done in Paris, and so let it be under- 
—_ that what follows is written not with English, but French 

A society of English ladies, who had been dreaming of Zouaves, has 
risen up like a single man (the irony is italicised in the original), and bas 
determined to go halves with the Riflemen in the defence of the country. 
It is not exactly proved that the fatherland is in danger, but it would be 
cruel to say a word which might calm these alarms, and so deprive these 
ladies of the “ prélexte complaisant’’ for playing at soldiers. Their fancy id 
quite harmless. The intelligent writer does not seem to apprehend any 
serious danger to an invading force from the efforts of these heroines, He 
does not even see why they should not be thoroughly drilled, if only pre- 
caution is taken that their rifles shall not in any case be loaded. Here 
is a box on the ears for the British female. The writer is a sad fellow, 
and proceeds with his odious sneers. He is pleased with the thought that 
this institution of the British Riflewomen will throw a little variety into 
our military pictures. MM. Horace Vernet, Yvon, Dumaresegq, and all the 
modern Van-der-Meulens must set their pallets afresh. At the next ex- 
hibition M. Albert de Lasalle’s prophetic soul foresees “ Bivouace of 
English Ladies,” * Patrols of English Ladies,” &. Who would not lead 
2 forlora hope against such enemies as these? One would think that M. 
de Lasalle might have left the poor things qniet after grinding them 
down to the dust in this way. Nota bit ot it. He pretends to fear that 
our legs of mutton may get scorched, and that poor Paterfamilias’s false 
collars may sometimes need a button, whilst his martial spouse has 
gone where glory waits her, end is perfecting herself in the principles of 
“la charge en douze temps.’ whatever that may be. Mais que voilez-vous? 
ecesep Ll fallait opter. When called upon to choose between the welfare 
of the country aud that of the stewpot, the British female could not hesi- 
tate, After pelting our wives and daughters with these pitiless sarcasms, 
M. de Lasalle turns round upon us, the men of England. He tells us, 
that there is compensation in store for us. Although our roast mutton 
may be burnt, ard our “ dickies” may be without buttous, we shall es- 
cape with fewer turns of service whilst our fair country wowen are doing 


daty for us.& Besides, there is this farther advantage, that whilst they are 
on guard, we may learn how to look after the cooking, and—oh, death! 
ob, fury! oh, vengeance !—how to dara stockings. ‘ 

After he has treated us in this shocking way, M. de Laselle proceeds to 
soothe our wounded pride in more courteous tone. He saya: “At the 
bottom of all this, as at the bottom of all things English, there is a seri- 
ous thought, and the sentiment which had inspired the idea of the forma- 
tion of a force of Riflewomen is most praiseworthy. The spirit 
of the ancient Amazons, and of the women of Sparta, has animated 
these ladies, whom we may regard as fanny in their military costume, 
but ridiculous—never!” Thank you, M. de Lasalle, for this scrap of 
consolation. A strong hand and a kind heart always go together. Would 
that you bad persevered in this view! Why, after half-lifting us from 
the ground with one band, do you knock us down again with the other? 
Why tell us, that if an iatelligent Frenchman was inclined to be calum- 
nious, he might just suggest that feminine coquetry might realise heavy 
profits out of this martial arrangement. The elegance of the costume 
worn by the Riflewomen—which, to M. de Lasalle’s personal knowledge, 
was a powerful recruiting agent—might, if a man was inclined to be ill- 
natured, inspire him with certain ideas, not to say convictions, upon this 
critical point, Voyez comment on se met dans ce joli bataillon! Then 
follows a description of the uniform of the Riflewomen; and as it will 
be quite as new to our readers as to the well-informed French public who 
rely upon the “ Monde Iilustré” for their facts, here it is. “The hat is 
of circular form, something like the Spanish sombrero (it is, in fact, our old 
friend the Mandarin.) The coat fits tight at the waist, and is embroidered 
and fasbioned like that of the old mousquelaires ; unmentionables @ la Zou- 
ave ; and from the garter dowowards (Vie! M. de Lasalle!) discloses the 
form of the leg, which is covered by tight elastic hose. In the hat there 
is a plume, which is the sport of every wind. On serait jolie & moins!” 
So far M. Albert de Lasalle. 

May we venture to suggest to him, that he has mistaken a pretty little 
photograph, which is just now to be seen in our shop-windows, for the 
indication of a serious fact. As well might we suppose that all the ma- 
trons of France and Belgium have taken to dancing the cancan because 
engravings of “ La Reise Pomaré” engaged in that delightful exercise 
are still extant. Let our French neighbour come over to us as friends, 
not as enemies, and no doubt they will surrender at discretion before the 
sustained fire of our Riflewomen ; but at least, in such a case, defeat will 
be agreeable, and death without pain.—London paper. 


oe 
THE BEGGING TRADE. 


It is not our intention to begin at the beginning and describe the rise 
and progress of a class found existing in a greater or less degree in every 
land and every age. Circumstances will make men beggars. Our owa 
friend Thom, the bard of Iuverary, when the grim monster Want stared 
him in the face, had resort to it for a time, and in fiery prose has he re- 
corded the sadness and sorrows of a begzar’s fate. The poor are constantly 
placed in circumstances—owing to accidents, to their own ignorance or 
imprudence, to the death of those on whom they depend for support, to 
loss of work—which compel them either to go to the Union-house, to 
starve or to beg ; and it is not very surprising, though itis much to be 
regretted, that of the three courses, as Sir Robert used to say, they pre- 
fer the latter. Their mendicity—which is. merely momentary—which 
may be looked upon as a transition state—which is forsaken when regular 
honest work can be had, is, it must be confessed, accompanied by tre- 
mendous ills. But the mendicity which is the result of indolence and 
crime—which is carried on by fraud of every kind, is accompanied by ills 
of a yet more serious and demoralising nature. Some attempt has been 
made to describe beggars of this latter class, and we will abridge the ac- 
count for the instruction of our readers. 

The first class, it seems, are persons who go about with briefs contain- 
ing false statements of losses by fire, shipwrecks, accidents, kc. These 
briefs are well written, and are generally attested by the signatures of 
two magistrates, and of the clergyman of the place. This class consists 
of the Fire Lurkers, and those who beg for loss from fire. Then we have 
the Shipwrecked Sailor’s Lurk, Persons on this lurk generally represent 
themselves as captains or masters of merchant ships that have been 
wrecked, and are generally well dressed, having gold chains, &c. One 
man in this way, a Captain Johnstone had been over every county in 
England and Wales many times, and had obtained not only hundreds, but 
thousands of pounds. The Foreigner’s Lurk ; people who follow this gene- 
rally pretend to be unfortunate Poles—many females also go on this 
lurk. The Accident Lurk. Lurkers of this description have generally lost 
all or the greater part of their property by a storm or flood, or in some 
sudden manner, by means of which the bearer has lost his all, and the 
whole family are deprived of the necessaries of life. The sums raised by 
such tales vary from five shillings to a pound per day. The Sick Lurk is 
a very extensive one. Every malady to which flesh is heir is counterfeited 
by the wretches who take to this mode of life. The Deafand Dumb Lurk 
explains itself. The Servant’s Lurk consists of those who profess to be 
servants out of place. The Collier’s Lurk is followed by thousands who 
never were in a coal pit, but who profess to be colliers thrown out of 
employ by some accident, such as the flooding of the works, or the fall- 
ing-in of the pit. Some of these obtain as much as fourteen or fifteen 
shillings per diem. The Weaver's, the Cotton Spinner’s, the Calenderer’s Lurks 
consist of people who profess to be engaged in such trades. 

Next in importance to the Lurkers are the Highfliers, or begging letter 
writers. In London, but especially in the watering and sea-bathing 
places, these letters procure as much as from five shillings toone pound 

er day. 

Shallow Coves are impostors who go begging through the country as 
sbipwrecked sailors. They generally choose winter, and almost always 
go nearly naked ; their object in doing so is to obtain left-off clothes. 
They generally go in companies (or, technically speaking, in schools) of 
from two to ten. One is usnally selected to be the spokesman. As the 
shallow coves only call at the houses of those who are well to do, they 
often obtain a great deal of money. Shallow Motts are females who go 
nearly naked, begging for clothes. The writer of the work from which 
our information is taken states that he knew a female of this class, who 
in ten days obtained, at Kingston-upon-Thames, between seven and eight 
pounds’ worth of clothes. 

Cadgers are those who make begging their trade, and depend upon it 
for their support. Cadgers on the downright are those who beg from door 
to door, aud cadgers on the fly are those who beg as they pass along the 


| (tober) road. Cadging ou the fly is a profitable occupation in the vici- 


nity of bathing places and large towns. Cadging on the downright, like 
many honester trades, we find is not so good as it was. Aiddies (7. e. cad- 
gers’ children), it seems, are so well instructed in the arts of imposition 
by their parents that they frequently obtain more in money and food 
than grown-up cadgers, Many of our readers, we doubt not, have seen 
men writing (and some of them do it very well) sentences with chalk on 
the pavements of our towns. These cadgers are called Screevers ; some 
of them have been known to obtain seven shillings a day. Cadgers 
— on Pad are those who stand or sit in the streets or by the road- 
side. 

Matchsellers never entirely depend upon selling matches, for they cadge 
as well. Cross Coves are not only ready to beg, but tosteal. One of their 
chief modes of getting things on the cross (by theft) is by shoplifting 
(called grabbing). Another mode is to star the glaze (i. e. break or cat the 
window). Prigs, or pickpockets, it is quite unnecessary for us to de- 
scribe. With that exceedingly amiable and interesting class of young 
men, most of our readers must have come into contact at some time or 
other. 

Palmers are anotber description of beggars, who visit ships under pre- 
tence of collecting harp half-pence ; and, to induce shopkeepers to search 
for them, they offer thirteen pence for a shilling’s worth, when many per- 
sons are silly enongh to empty a large quantity of copper on their 
counter to search for the half pence wanted ; of course, the palmer kindly 
assists in the search, and conceals not a few in the palm of his hand. 
Sums varying from five to fifteen shillings per diem are frequently got in 
this way. 

Under one or other of these heads may be placed most of the mendi- 
cants who shamelessly live by falsehood and fraud. From data given by 
a writer on the subject in the Edinburgh Review, we find that we have 
250,000 begging English families, raising £55 per annum each, or the 
total sum of £1,375,000—a sum, we believe, about equal to one-third of 
the total amount of poor-rates ; an Eaglish agricultural beggar, his wife, 
and three or four children, will earn on an average 33. per diem, besides 
stale provisions and old clothes ; a much larger sum, it is hardly neces 
sary to observe, than he will gain as an agricultural labourer, however 
industrious he may be. It is sad and sickening indeed to him to find 
that, after the trial and starvation of a life, there remains for him either 
the union-house or want. No wonder, then, that he turns from his honest 
employment and his scanty fare, and becomes a beggar. In spite of ma- 
gistrates and police, of Acts of Parliament, understood by him or not, 

he will resort to a mode of life which, if it can yield him no honest gra- 











tification and no manly pride, can yet put good food into his mouth and 


; good coin in his hand. 








Tt follows, that as the majority of beggars are traly, as well as in 

e of the law, “ rogues and vagabonds,”’ to relieve them is to encou = 
a esty and laziness, and indirectly to frown upon the man who en. 
deavours to live as an honest man should live. One thing is clear : 80 
long as people will allow themselves to be imposed on, there will be 
people ready to deceive. Each one of us can find, by our own doors, 
more of silent suffering and real wretchedness than he can allay. [> 
seek out such cases, to aid such to the best of our power, is benevolence - 
but thoughtlessly to relieve an impostor with a look of fictitious disease’ 
and feigning fictitious woe, is but akin to the same principles that would 
lead us to expel from our presence a disagreeable sight, or from our 
hearts a disagreeable reflection. We don’t like to be pained. We don’t 
willingly look at unpleasant objects. A beggar comes to the window at 
which some romantic lady is reading the last new novel, or talking of 
the last new play, and money is thrown out that the “horrid fellow” 
may depart as quickly as he can. The principle of benevolence is not 
called into play at all, and the lady much wrongs herself if, on account 
of such acts, she claims that virtue asher own. There is no benevolence 
in the case. It is a pure piece of selfishness. Benevolence will make the 
presence of one man a blessing to his brother map. It wifi teach the de. 
licate and the high-born to enter the houses of poverty and want, and 
leave behind them the joyful utterance and the thankful heart; bat it 
will never teach any one to aid those who are guilty of the meanness, of 
the falsehood, of the immortality, the natural attributes, the necessary 
qualifications, of those who pursue the begging-trade. 


Ss 


TmaGrvaRy CONVERSATION.—GARIBALDI AND Bosco.—The Atheneum 
publishes the following: 

Bosco—General, you are occupied ; and there is nobody ia this assem. 
blage who can inform me at what hour you may be seen in private op 
business of importance. 

Garibaldi—Come with me into the next room. Nota soul will see or 
hear us through the door and tapestry. We can each of us keepg 
coy ; I know yours already: be assured it lies safe within this red 

irt. 

Bosco—Mine ought to be redder, and will be. 

Garibaldi—We have too mach business in hand for us to play at puz- 
zles. We both may fall; but our blood ought to fall on a fitter place 
than over this floor. You have vowed to take away my life: you will 
not do it. Iam no predestinarian, but I will tell you again, of a surety, 
you will not do it. Come, come,....there was no necessity to throw 
ss the dagger so fiercely against the wall. Let this right hand re 
place if. 

Bosco—Heavenly God! Iam unworthy! dare I take it? dare I kiss 
it? dare I look on it? 

Garibaldi—We all have been unworthy to make an appeal to God, 
or almost a supplication. But his love descends on those who love their 
country. 

Bosco—I fancied that I should serve mine by delivering it from an 
enemy. The moment a reward was offered to me for this office, I turned 
away with scora and indigaation. At that instant I resolved to forewarn 
you of your danger. The stiletto that lies yonder changed its destina- 
tion. It was latterly to protect me against any who might have treated 
me as aspy. 

Garibaldi—Never should you consider me an enemy to your country, 
They are its enemies who resolve on keeping it agitated and divided, 
Such hath ever been the policy of a too powerful neighbour, from gene- 
ration to generation, under every form of government. Liberty is so 
supremely beautiful that she ought never to be jealous. She should re. 
joice at seeing her progeny strong, healthy, flourishing, and resembling 
her in attitude and features. She should take the stouter by the hand, 
and press the weaklier to her bosom. . 

Bosco—We fear the populace in Naples. 

Garibaldi—In a state well regulated there is no populace ; there is a 
people. We must not hear it called the asses ; we must not hear of mon- 
ster meetings. The people are neither monsters nor clods ; but evil gov- 
ernment, in most countries, has made them little better. Let us look to 
our own: we find in it both a body and a spirit such as we find nowhere 
else. Turo to Bergamo, to Brescia, to Como. You have never seen 
their soldiers : I trust you will see them ere long, if an order to the con- 
trary does not come from Paris. They would gladly have followed me 
along the Adriatic, from Aucona to Rome. The fourth irruption of the 
Gauls on that devoted city would have been the last. 

Bosco—May it yet be so! and soon. 

Garibaldi—Are the Samnites, the Lucanians, the Appulians, all ex- 
tinct? 

Bosco—No ; but Italy must have her kings. 

Garibaldi—Say rather her king. The balance of Europe requires that 
she should have one, and one only. Commerce would then revive with- 
out rivalries. Twenty-two millions can resist aggression, eleven millions 
not. 

Bosco—Sicily may cower under the wing of Italy until she is strong 
enough to rise up on her own. 

Garibaldi—No Bourbon is to be trusted by her: and there are men 
even more perfidious, in regard to Italy, than the most detestable of that 
dastard race.— Walter Savage Landor. 





Civiu Service Examivatioxs.—The Committee appointed to inquire 
and report on Civil Service examinations, have completed their task ; 
they say, in a summary to their report— 

Up to the end of 1859, the total number of nominations to which the 
order in Council had been applied is 10,860. The competitors for 732 ap- 
pointments have been no less than 2821, orfour to one. In the last year, 
1179 persons competed for 259 appointments. The severest competition, 
however, in point of number was that for nine clerkships in the India 
Office ; 391 candidates contested these prizes ; it was the only occasion, 
* on which the principle of an entirely open competition has been practi- 
cally tested.’’ The number of rejection was greatest in 1855-6 when out cf 
1686 more than one-half failed to pass the test. The number has since 
decreased, rather, the Commissioners state, from a lower standard of ex- 
amination having been adopted than from an improvement in the attain- 
ments of candidates. It is scarcely credible that, of the whole 2479 
failures, all but 106 were rejected for ignorance in the very rudiments of 
education—arithmetic or spelling. This, the Committee thinks, should be. 
borne in mind when complaints are made of needlessly hizh educational 
requirements being imposed by the examiners. 

The opinions of the heads of departments differ as to the effect of the 
examination. Mr. Arbuthnot, of the Audit-Office, thinks a better body of 
men have been introduced, but that a discontented body of men has been 
created. Sir B. Hawes, of the War office, isin favour of the system. Mr. 
‘Lrevor, Inland Revenue, does not think the new men sre better thaa the 
old race of clerks, although they are better educated. Sir. T. Freemantle 
of the Customs, is of opinion that too much stress is laid on intellectual 
acquirements, and too little on physical fitness. Mr. Tilbury, of the Post- 
office, says the new system has made no perceptible difference. 

A Ccrious Enetisuman.—A correspondent of the N. Y. Post, travel- 
ling in England, relates the following amusing particulars of an encoun- 
ter with an Englishman of so rare a kind that we make no apology for 
introducing him to a circle of readers who should know something of 
Englishmen. 

Not long agoI was travelling on font through the lake district of 
England, and deciding to leave my regular route for the purpose of mak- 
ing the ascent of Helivellyn. To save time I took the stage at a place 
called Newby Bridge. Passing around Windermere, the queen of Eng- 
lish lakes, we went through the village of Ambleside, quite up to Gras- 
mere. * * * I was aware of a presence, and a man with a rough 
overcoat touched me exclaiming : 

“Fine night this—lake—place where’s there’s water—sail boats— 
catch fish—lake—understand ?” 

1t was my friend of the stage-coach, whom I should have mentioned 
at first, for be certainly was a character worth mentioning. It was very 
late in the seagon to visit the English lakes, and few tourists seemed to 
be abroad, so that on the top of the stage there were but four persons—& 
lady and little girl, my new friend and myself. My friend was a man 
from Lancashire, who was going to Grasmere, he told me, to settle about 
some horses sold to one of the hotel proprietors. He was a very inqu'si- 
tive person, and his inquiries proved that he did not read the newspa- 
pers ; I well remember his anxiety to find out who I was, what I wanted, 
and where I was going to. No Yankee could be more pertinaciously 
curious. 

“ A stranger?” he commenced.—“ Yes, sir.’—“ A Frenchman, I sup- 
pose ?”—* No, sir.”’—*“ Perhaps a German ?’—“ No, sir,” —* Probably a 
Spaniard ?—* No, sir.’—“ Ab, indeed! But you look like an Ita- 
lian.” ve 

No. I told himI was not an Italian.—“ You ain’t a Russian, I hope! F 
—I denied the soft impeachment—‘“ Ah!hum! You are then a—— 
“An American,” I added, seeing him hesitate. This answer seemed 





to take my friend quite aback, though why, I could not tell, since al- 
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HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS, 





$500,000 BIGHT PER CENT. 
RANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD 00. 

(emx4s prvision } 


2 
3 

) 
Ee 


rail road, and its soperie. 


at of $2,920,000, and u seven hen eS nod eixty-etaht thousand 
{rainy ver cares Tainsbis lnaty cre an ofret0 te pubic one of the most desirable 
securities at present in the mark one 
thin twelve to ei poanite, | a 
inthe Division of the great trunk | line which, wi in 
P aintia Tex with ‘ew Orleans, and 
aon reeatot. one every smeared 2 aintia ae x Now York a 
Houston. ow 


lovem| payabl 
‘will be redeemable on Ist N. bea’ 8 ver cent. in‘erest ; coupons \e sem! - 
he? on et May ant A Lat November, ie uy of He « York. 
ysl senurity for aymeant of Mgrs pe p-nding the completion of the 
Row, are aged trust . 76,800 acres of land, together with town 
and jodividually —Soreias valued at 
prospectu-es, copies of charter, trust deeds, land grauts, and every information, 
ee wk WEEE D Rtas SOEUR 
Us 
_ jam Street, Merchant's Exchange. 





UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 


No. 48 WALL STREET' 
BANK OF NEW YORE Saat ala bali SECOND FLOOR 





made and wibtrows at any time, and will be entitled to interest for the 
time rem’ v om 
yh hye Geomees' ef. Rotates, and Females unaccustomed to the 
transaction of business, as ~— as Religious and Benevolent Institutions, will find this Com- 
pany & convenient dep.sivory for money. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH LAWRENCE, President. 
v00 WRIGHT DANIEL PD. RD, 
ing Bani R RIES ERI — THOMAS W. PRARSALL, 
WititaM TUCKER, Yasnon H. MACY, 
WILSON G. 


gar. RB o. em 
JAMES SUYDAM, AOOB HA 
a 
. EDWIN. € e 
GREENE C. BRONSON, CLINTON “GILBERT. R. H.WALWORTH, Saratoga 
JOHN J. PHELPS, JOHN JACOB ASTOR, Jr. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Secretary. 








REMITTANCES 


ONION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCUTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 


Issued b 
ei’y TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 








BILLS ON LONDOW, 


N_SUMS TO SUIT ee AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sale 
WARD. CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


MORGAN & SONS, 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 





Issue Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of 
the World. 


BILLS ON LONDON AND PARIS FOR 84LE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


JOHN MUNROSB & CO.,, 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. & RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
MT CIROULAR LETTERS 0 CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 





went cso 
Sharam, BOG = GRU, «© SEE 
GREAT Bart ~ train, -TALY, . SWEDEN. 
on 
THENS BEYR CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 
ALexANDRIA FenusaLam, &c., 


Office tn New York, No. 8 wens Street. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Bs & AyD > oeees Peranes IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
MO erty cranes, and rere Awl , Lreland, Scotland 
British Provinces, jorth America and Australia. 
= . R. C. FERGUSSON 
F. H GRAIN, 
Cc. F. SMITH. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS 
OORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STRERTS, NEW YORK 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPE, OTTINA, &o. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
{= ofthe orld through OF Py dai pon sma. ks may me IN ACL PAnve 
Naples, and rt LI 





No. 29 William Street, New York. 











RICHARD BELL, } FST ne 
NK oF MONTRE 
J. RAB. as BANESS Street, New Work. 
FER FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE mt BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THRE 
of and its B in Canada, in 


k sume to suit P 
CREDITS issued, Sterling Exchange, ‘and Notes, and Drafts, 
ehased or Collected. 





urchasers. 
payable in Canada pur- 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
BM. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway N. Y., 
Is? ATOH an 3 EXPRESS TO CALIFORNL oupeon AND THE SANDWICH Is 
sisemore of the 5tb and of each month. 


LANDS, by the Mail 
Exchange on and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
= COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 
try and Abroad. 





D. WALWORTH, Att’y and Counselior at Law, Natchez, Miss. 








RR, BicHampson, ace y and © ier, Covington, Ky. 


J. W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 





———— EEE — 
CAST IRON PIPBS. 
EARL’/S IRON WORKS, NEWARK, N. J... 
91, 93, 95, 97, and 99 Chestnut St. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 21 Centre Street, — YORK. 
Cin: econ, Sievers. Drip’ oapbene htt i ee 
Particular atieniion paid vo ali Castings corte ~ fy 


E. B. EARL. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND dpi TACKLE 
Peeapeees seatvel Go Vee PREMIUM for the Articles at the World’ 
® large and SE er site i te TIFT 
PLIRS Ae. he. of overs variety, wekid bo to able wonpeiy Cotomens Shak 
THOMAS H. BATE,7 Warren Street, New York. 


B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, by experi Fisb- 
i for Troliing ever invented 


DELLUC’S CORDIAL BLIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK. 


A Tu of wrest TONIC CORDIAL, PREPARED @1TH THE BRST waaetes BARK. 
bevefit to wane 8 + a by Fevers, Dy diseases, 

le ure oipg in Frver and’ and Ague p—imay wots best pre- 

can be taken afieruncatee as a most agreeable Cordial. Brery botue must 
«sole manufacturers, 


the sifu ature ab 
DELLUC 4 CO., 
FRENCH 

















OISPENSING 
635 Broadwav. 3 doors below Bleecker St. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 8ST. 














New Yor, Ocroser 28, 1859. 
TSE FOLLOWING ba aed OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS A ny any. 1 18 PUB 
pat erent requirements of the luth Section of its Incorpo 
jired risks on the 4th October, 1858.,.........+-++«+ $259,280 20 
during the year to 4th Oot’r, 1859, on 
o4gen ° 40 898 84 
. eseocccce eeececetocesescotescoce 35,964 07 1,025,167 09 
Total Amount of Premiums.......... > aeese sseeeeecesens Sl, 286.447 29 
seve $972,204 11 




















-- 65.750 6 
sceecee eeecesees $006,548 42 
$493 366 40 

79,949 51 573.315 M1 
decuensuesoubdeectebccléncosociine + $333,227 61 

The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1859, bsmaciimaacag 
ne 
Bose at of sundry M hen Compani oe aa 

8 utual Insurance es 

the Company's own scrip) estimated..........+...ssseeeecccceeseeeee 34,990 50 
$1,974,230 72 


The Board of Trustees have thi fodoe Ginasiel Dah o, Divisued of Entezeshte tah Bovenber 
Ln: be —~ of SIX PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 


y- 
“ion that a Dividend of THIRTY PER Gust. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- 
pany. on their terminated Premiums of the past year, be i<sued after the Ist January next. 
It is further ordered that the whole remaining Scrip of the year 1852 and that of year 
yeas be redeemed IN CASH after the Ist January next, the interest thereon to cease on padono 
rhe aoe suaeety leaving an amount of accumulated profits of over ONE MILLION OF 


ieseaibestemgtion, there will be no outstanding Scrip of an issue prior to the year 


By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM 8. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
MOSES H. pt LOUIS LORUY. ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
ROSWELL SPRAGUE, ANTH’Y NEILSON, )HN A. ISELIN, 
OLIVER SLATER, Jr.," JOnn WHITEHEAD, EDWIN BARTLETT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, NEWMAN, E' IAS PONVERT, 
DRAKE MILLS, Bewny A col GEURGE G. HOBSON, 
G. WINTHROP GRAY CHAS. i MARSHALL, U. A. MURDOCH, 
SAMUEL L. MITCHILL JOSEPH FOULEE. 4 PERCY R PYNE, 
FREDERICK G. FOSTER, JACOB R. NEVIUS. CHARLES STRECKER, 
PETER POIRIER, JOSBPH GAILLARD. Jz., SAMURL M. FC 
RA 


« »x, 
SCHU YLEB LIVINGSTON, ie JOSEPH V. ONATIVIA, 


SIMON DE VISSER. 
A. B. NEILSON, President. 

JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 





UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AOTHORIZED CAPITAL, £2,000,000 STERLING. 
HE UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 


by Fire, on Buildings. Merchandise, Household Furniture, &c., &c., at the usual rates. 
adjusted in New York, and promptly paid, without reference to London. 


A Special Fund of $150,500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with he 
law of the State. 
New — Trustees. » 
CALEB O. HALSTE Bresident Manhattan Bank. 
SCHUYLER CIVINGSTON, Firm of Barclay & Civingsion, 
WATTS SHERMAN, Duncan, Sherman & 
New York Directors. 


Rosert Harpocx, 
Wu. A. Kine, 
ELETT. 


Eosert Bensox, 


J. De Persrer Ocpen, 
T. B. Coppinetox, 
Sinas 


Joseru Stvakt, 


ERETT, Cc. M Ay Epwarp D. Sreacun, 
James Harper, Gro. B. MorEwoop. Bens. M. Wartoca, 
Josers 8. HawKins, Begsamin A, Mumrorp, Jeeemiag WiLsvR 
GEO. EK ADLARD, Manager and General Agent, 


58 Wall Street, New York, 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOMK STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 








This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 


Furniture, Warehouses, Stores and Mer- 
Factories, "Ships in Port, & 


Dwelling Houses and 
chandise, ° 
On the most favourable terms. All losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid 


Directors. 
Freperice R. Les, i" Pearsalt, ALFRED Moor 
Samose Witiets, Bensamin W. ‘"Provs, 


Baagtiet Suita, 

Apa W. Srizs, 
Coryetivs L. EVERETT, 
Epwin Pierson, 

Joun A. Deveav, 
Hever J. Bowen 


A. Stewart BLacg, 
D. Hennesey, 


Smeon Aseaa x. 
Samvet Weexs, Joun Ssotw  edmans 


Corneuivs 8. Timpson, 
Homes. 


FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 


SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Secreary. a 





MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital and Accumulation, 
$1,000,000. 


DEPOSITED WITH THE COMPEROLL RS FOR THE SECURITY OF ALL POLICY 
$100,000. 


oars COMPANY, BRING CONDUCTED BY A BOARD OF DIRECTORS OWNING 
stock in the Company, has the advantage of the stock plan of management, with the mu- 
tual feature of re in of hie of the bus ness without being lable to assessment The tri- 
—— shin Comaen nt alpen addition to the policy of 
t. on the wi 
TER an PIETY per ce ARE PAID IN The i LiFeT! ae OF THE ASSURED, thus aiding 
to pay future premiums. 
Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually or quarterly, when the policy is for life, 
and the annual premium amounts or over, from 40 to 6U per cent. may, for the first 
five years, be by notes. 
of ees insured mag vie Europe in first class vessels, without extra charge, at all seasons 
year. 
Policies will be granted payable at death, or on attaining an ecified by whi 
mguree the benefit oe oh Rang tank ad | and life fe Inadrance combined. rm sips 
‘ompany gran nnut! sons eto zea large 
income from a moderate estate. +) ws ~~ 


N. D. MORGAN, President. 





©. Y. WEMPLE, Secreta’ 
ABRAM DUBOIS, M.D. Medical Exam 
EYNOLDS & VAN SCHAIvK, pv Counsel. 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
Greed ely Sen cin diy cemmpenin coaennate Diane oi inte of gusta 
al — » buildings, ry on terms as low as 
vith adeno insurers and the insured. ig 








DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President, 


Josern B. VaRnvm, Bares, Jr., Gruserr 8. BEEcruan, 
LgzonarD APPLEBY, Dupuey B. FuLuer, Joun C. Henpgrson, 
Paep’« H. Wo.corr, Cuan.es L. Voss, Lorrain Freeman, 
Wiis K. Srrone, Warren Deano, Jr., Epwarp Macomsgr, 
Moszs TaYLor, Henry V. atson E. Cass, 

amas 0. SHELDON, are B. VarnoM, Jr., Quanta E. APPLEBY, 
Danie. Paria, Jas. Lon. Gaanam, Jr., Samu. D. Braprorp, Jr., 
Gustavus A. Conover, Bowss R. Molivarns, 


EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 


RE ale AP, fo Hands and Face, Bath 
us v» Poe on kote B ter Soramion ANY and 4. made of 
fod of the t iver emote aod oat ae poh 3 
mani 
J. ©, HULL’S SONS. 82 Park Row, New York. 








C Py gr ay ah oy eae cheap. sale, and m Core Saean 
" BEGEMAN & eae Mo. oli and” ss 


N B.—Sent by mail on receipt of ten 3 cent D: silage stamps. or 3) cents. 
Liver O11, war- 


| HA Pied pare and ead reparation oF es ane 7 Rroadway 











JONES HOUSE. 
re end yan. oe 736 BROADWAY, NEW Rr 
UPPER SERVED IN 
D parties of Geatlemen and Ladies, tn aluiple oot exeolied ts tht. Pp a FOR 


WINES, LIQUORS, AND SEGARS, 
of the finest quality ard most costly brands. 


GEORGE PIERIS (of St. Nicholas Hotel,) Proprietor, 


ST. LAWRENCE Hi 
ROADWAY AND RIGHTH ATRERT.—T 
LDWaAY AND s HIS NEW AND COMMODIOUS 5 HOTEL 1 


exclusively one the | European plan, ree want = a —— tel in this part of the city hag 
50 cents; 2 Earigu, si ver Cn § ing ms for Geatiem=n y the week $2 50 nad 3. in 











TEES &c. 


GAS FIXTURES. 


AT 
THE NEW STORE 
OF 
BALL, BLACK & 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOOoDs, 
OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


CHANDELIERS AND GAS PIXTURES, 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 
Both Foreign and Domestic Manufacture, 


TIFFANY & CO. 


COLD AND SILVER SMITHS, 
No. 550 Broadway, New York, 
No. 79 RUE RICHELIEU, PARIS, 
DEALERS IN DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Watches and Jewelry, 

STERLING SILVER AND SHEFFIELD PLATED WARE, 

CLOCKS, BRONZES, CHANDELIERS, DRESSING CASES, 
SEVRES, DRESDEN, AND PORCELAIN WARES, 


AND ARTICLES OF 
VERTU AND BIJOUTERIE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 








| 


co. 








Amore THE SPECIALITIES OF THIS HOUSE ARE ITS UNEQUALUED STOCK 
OF UNSET GEMS, its exclusive agency of such Time-keepers as the Charles Frod- 
sham Watch and the Lady’s Watch of Patek, Phillippe & Co., its Gallery of the Bronzes of 
Paris, Rome, Munich, and Berlin, far +urpassi. g any collection in the world in extent and 
variety, the artistic ana subs‘antial character of its 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
and the extraordinary facilities which it enj»ys, through the perfected details of its 
— AND NEW YORK CONNECTION, 
for the pr facture of 
JEWELS, PLATE, OR ANY OTHER ARTICLES ESPECIALLY ARTISTIC 
OR UNIQUE IN VALUE OR DESIGN. 


TIFFANY & CO,, 
Cordially extend to strangers, as well as the resident public an invitation to inspect their 
stock, assuring them that a call will not iocar the least obligation to purchase. 








ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches, 


I. & M.T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
FOR SALE BY 
J. H. Bradbury, 

19 MAIDEN LANE, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 





BEST’ WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most Durable and Accurate Time Keepers, 
Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigned by J. H. Bradbury, A large 
assortment of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
hand. 





THE NEW AMERICAN WATCH. 


i ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GENTLEMEN WHO PREFER A 
thinner watch than those usually made by us, we have lately issued a new style of 
watch on the three-quarter plate model, «specially designed for this purpose. 

In establishing this new series, it bas also been our design to produce a watch in every 
way superior to the best and highest priced products of the most reputable of English and 
Swiss watch manufacturers ; and no Jabour or expense has been spared to this eod. 

In all re«pects of fine and durable material, of external and internal finish, of accurate 

and adj of math y just proportions, and of practical results 
our new three-quarter plate watch challenges comparison with apy in the world. 








FOR THE AMFRICAN WATCH CO.. OF WALTHAM, MASS., 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 
182 Brvuadway, New York. 








ANO. 
E WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION UF GUANO DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale at 
FURTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
and which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer ever imported or manufactur 
in this country. This Guanv is imoorted * M. H. WeBB, of New York, from Jarvis’ 
$! Bakers’ i lands, in the * SvUTH PACIFIC OVEAN,” and is sold genuine and pure as 
ported. It has been satisfactorily tested by many of our prominent Farmers, and anal- 
yeed by the most eminent and popular Agricaltaral Chemisis and found to contain (as will 
seen by our circulars) a large per centage of 
BONE PHUSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient to produce immediate abun- 
dant crops, besides substantially enriching the soil. It can be freely used without er 
of burning the seed or plant by coming ip contact =e as is the case with some other fer- 
og ; tetaining a great degree of mors'ure it ca plant to grow in a healthy - 
ion, and as experience has proved FREE OF INSECTS, a orders in any quantity 
baer] will be p ull particulars alare ef 
and tests uf farmers, 1 apply wo 





JOHN B. SARDY, Agen 
No. *8 South Street. corner of Wall st.. New Yore City. 





“An Ounce of Prevention is Worth a Pound of Cure,” 


KOLLYSITE POWDER. 
FOR PREVEN'ING THE UNHEALTHY ODOUR OF 
SINKS, CESSPOOLS, MANURE-HEAPS, &c. 
A Preventive Against Infecti Di 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, FOR SALE ONLY BY 
D. C, KNIGHT, '26% Broadway. 


CALCINED TALC 
SOAP STONE POWDER. 


OR DYERS, ROOFERS, FOUNDERS, P. PAINTERS, INDIA RUBB 
PAPER MAKEKS, &c , 4c. m BP SONS » 
Cc. 8S. PALMER, 
No. 77 Cedar Strect, New York. 
Soap Stone, in Slabs or Blocks by the Tun or Cargo, 














HY. JWAWS VINTMENT ANU PILLS.—Mo: tification caunot 
ae Where Ho loway'’s Uin'ment is applied in time to a wound, 8 re, oF ulcer. . by 
indigestion, liver aud 








ore si ~ : it preven 8 pan. 
bow: the rilis a6 « - ure ren: 

sold at the manufactories, No 30 Malden New York, ._ No. 244 Strand, London; 
and by all drugg's:s, at 2 cents, 6.34 ceuts, and i per p tur 





THE recuperative qualities of SANDS’ GAR SAPAaRitt.4 never 
fils to ae eptir« se.st Coa wh-o eee er ite ae ey the pi blood 
courses through the fe ns and tas! of the body lucressed i aR. 1™ 


arverion. ¥ 

heal hy nou Mt bment «w tne ie a! org: with r ulse strong and regniar aad digestion 

AT, the ‘pall lid check oon eos the hue Pr bealth—the feeble become strong. 
from ecrofaia, ulcerous aod —cuaeree ——— try it ong be couviuced 

co nes 6.6. oS Cake, sagen AP ulton Street, New York. sold also by 


YOUNG & AHERN, PROPRIETORS, 





WwW. Yours, 
raTanaus. | OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STBEEF 


September 8 
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